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Latest Advices. 











Hong Kong » March 10 n » % 
stom . . 
‘ Maceo 
7 
mr nila Feb. 10 aoe 
Cocnrn-Curxa— 
Touron » 
Stax— 4 * ; 
Boarto— i 
» i 
dava— 
Batavia, . . » % 
Maraces Sraarre— 
ree: cit No advices received. 


‘The next mails due here on the 19th arrived at Suez on the Ord inst. 








Rist of Passengers. 
PASSENGERS OUTWARD, 
Delta, from Southam) 


F. G. Heron, Captain G. Mairis, R. 





















ada'l We oS 
Marcus. To Hong Kong: M: i ‘Assistant-Surgeon 
BN, Mr, R. Menus, RAN., Lieut ©. C. King, MMA From Sate 
‘To Hong Kong: Mr. Bai , Dou Antonio Morileda. 
Mr. P. J. Batteke, Mr. From Gibral 


‘er P. and O. steamer Poonah, June 20, from Southampton.—To Hong Kong: Pay 
master W. £. Chown, RN. 


Per P. and O stecnier Deita, June ¢, from Southampton. —To Penang: Mr. R. Wilsou. 
From Marseilles, June 19.—To Shanghai: Dr. A. 

, steamer Iales of the South, to Shanghai, June £.—Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Goddard, Rev. B. P. Fuller, wife, two children, infant, and Chinese servant, Mr. Alex. 
Price, Mt. Thos. Neil, Rev. 'B, P. Kingdon and wife, Mr. Henry Knight, Mr. Carl Rivers, 











Mr. H. A. Kirby. 

Humnarp of Pews from the Far Cast, 
JAPAN. 
KANAGAWA, 


The French mail steamer brings no later dates from the 
above port, though we are enabled to supplement the intelli- 
gence given in our last number, by the receipt of journals com- 
pleting our files. 

It appears that the existence of small-pox among the crews 
of the shipping in the harbour had been the means of exciting 
considerable alarm amid the foreign residents at Yokohama, 
‘The Japan Herald says:— 

“ For some weeks past it was no secret that we had that fell 
disease raging to some extent in the settlement—or, to speak 
tore guardedly—ini the harbour ; for although two or three of 
the rwidents were known to have been seized with it, it had 
not sprevt in the settlement to any alarming extent. When, 
however, tens ages began to increase, attention was drawn by 
Carneros, a 2. yds by ‘ An Old Resident, in our columns, 
to the fact of ite exit 44, uch more serious smount on 





board some of the men-of-war in harbour, and that a house, :in 
a situation ill adapted for the purpose, that is to say, on the 
new Swamp Concession near the British Consulate, had been 
taken, and was being used as a hospital for small-pox patients 
removed from the fleet. On Monday a number of men affected 
with this infectious discase wer2 seen to be carried through 
some of the most crowded of our streets, which drew 
from a considerable number of the heads of houses a letter to 
H.B.M.’s Consul, representing the fact, and suggesting that a 
Floating Hospital, as had once before been provided here, should 
be established for this and such other infectious diseases as 
endanger the lives of the community by being scent amongst 
them. The views of this’ letter were warmly backed up by a 
resident medical practitioner, who, after stating his belief that 
no case at present existing amongst the résidents was mainly 
attributable to the fact that no expense had been spared and 
every precaution taken by the resideuts themselves to prevent 
the spreading of infection, went on to point out that the danger 
to the settlement arises from the present Siall Pox Hospital 
being in a populous part of the foreign location, and then to 
suggest that a temporary building, crected on the feastern side 
of the canal, either on the Navy lot or on the Bluff, would 
answer the purpose of a Small-pox Hospital as well as the 
present site, with far less risk of infection spreading among 
the community and Japanese. We are happy to be able to 
state that the naval authorities are now pushiog forward, with 
all possible haste, the erection of a building for this purpose 
on the Navy lot on the eastern side of the canal, which is, for 
Many reasons, @ very suitable spot, though one could have 
wished it had been a trifle further removed from the settlement.” 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B., H.M:’s Minister Plenipotentiary, 
had held a conference at the official residence of the Governor 


f 
th, z : 
ifr. | of Kanagawa, the “Tobe,” with the following Japanese Minis. 


ters, viz, Inuye Kawatsi no. Kami, Minister of State; Suwa 
Inaba no Kami, Vice Minister ; Takemoto-kai no Kami, Gover- 
nor of Foreign Affairs and the Governor of Kanagawa. The 
British Minister rode out to the “Tobe” accompanied by M.0. 
Flowers, Esq., Acting Japanese Secretary, and A. Von. Seibo!d, 
Esq., Interpreter, and escorted by his body-guard under cum- 
mand of Captain Applin. The conference was of p con. 
fidential nature, and the subject-matter discussed had not been 
made public. 

From intelligence received by overland mail from Nagasaki, 
it was known that the steamers Fok-kein and Scotland wero 
flying Japanese colours in that harbour, havivg been purchased 
by Prince Satsuma, 

Our contemporary remarks on the last piece of intelligence :-— 
“It will be recollected that we have lately had two steawers here 
under the name Foh-kein ; ones vessel of 866 tons which left 
here for Horg Kong on Feb. 7th; the other of 204 tons, 
which loft on Feb, 20th for Nagasaki. It was understood at 
the time of the latter leaving that she had been sold to Satsuma, 
and it is most probable that this is the vessel alluded to; in- 
deed, there can be little doubt of it, as we have geod informa- 
tion that ouly very recently the other of that namo was in 
dock at Whampoa.” 

The Japan Herald continues its review of the Export trade 
of the port as follows :— 

Of Tobacco, in the nine months ending lst of March, we 
find that 3,822 packages have been exported. There scems no 
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room for observation upon this, either es to its quality or the 
amount of production. 

Of Oil, we note the export of 3,190 piculs of Fish-kind, 
and of 2,530 piculs of Rapeseed, during the year. 1,688 tubs 
of this were for London. : 

Of Wax, only 1,680 packages have been exported from this 
port during the nine months. In this article the port of 
‘Nagasski far outsteps Yokohama. 

Of Timber, 167,278 pieces have been exported during” the 
nine months, principally in the spring and summer months, at 
Prices ranging from $16 to $19 per 100 planks. 

A small quantity of Flax has also been exported. 

Of Sea-weed, 13,086 bales, principally of the broad sort, 
have been exported. 

Dried Fish, Charcoal, &., &e., exports entirely for the 
Chinese markets, have fallen off very rapidly, and are now of 
but little value. 

Freights: Our port has been well supplied with tonnage, 
but, with the considerable amount of bulky freight we have 
exported, ships of a good class have experienced little difficulty 
in obtaining satisfactory rates. Freights have averaged about 
‘as follows : 

To Europo,—Silk : £6. 10s. per ton of 50 cubic feet. 

To Shanghai.—Silk : $3 per picul; general cargo: $4 per 
ton of 40 cubic feet. 

To Hong Kong: $7 do. do. 

Mr. Consul Winchester’s return shows the number of vesscls 
atrived from all ports and places during the year 1863 to be 
170. This faces the year 1862 with 121, showing an increase 
of 49 vessels. 

The British shipping shows an increase of 36 arrivals—i.e., 
100 in 1863 against 65 in 1862; and in departures 48—i.e., 
100 in 1863 against 52 in 1862. 

A third official return, of the Direct Trade in British vessels 
to Great Britain during the year ending the 31st of December 
last, gives the names of the vessels and the value of the cargo 
in each as follows :— 

Wynaud, £66,127; Adelicia, £51, Ocean Gem, £26,352 ; 
Carausius, £30,384 ; Prudhoe, £11,747; vi, £4,707; Kent, £28,476; 
Medina, £24,616 ; Cambridge, £61,707 ; Broadwater, £35,025; Dolphin, 
£5,386; Ravensbourne, £24,275; Esperenza, £2,397; John C. Munro, 
£63,500; Scawfell, £22,500; total, £: . In addition to the 
above, three Dutch vessels, of 707 tons with gencral cargoes, were 
dispatched to Great Britain during the same period. 

‘An estimate of the Imports and Exports at the port of Kana- 


gawa during the year 1863 presents the following figures : 
Under what flag. Imports in sterling at 6s, Exports in sterling ct 5s, 





























British . oe = £635,731 we . 291 
Dutch - on 72,671 ae oo 171,734 
American «ee 70, ers 161,702 
Prussian “ 19,712. . 95,177 
French ake 10176 6. we 46,789 
Russian oo on 2,398. - 13,810 
Total. e+ £811,146 .. +e £2,638,503 
Total amount of Imports and Exports as per above estimate £3,449,649 
Importation of Peking gold bars... ww wee 225,351 
Sale of British steamers to the Japanese during the year «+ 175,000 
Total .. o oe - ++ £3,850,000 
CHINA. 
PEKING. 
There is no later news from Peking or Tien-tsin. 
NEWCHWANG. 


The following report is from the Friend of China:— 

We now beg to hand you the price current for commence- 
ment of a new season, but as few buyers have as yet arrived, 
we feel confident that higher prices will be attainable when 
they come down. For exports, they are daily becoming more 
reasonable in their demands. We quote prices as follows :— 

Grey shirtings, 64 catty, taels 4.2.0; 7 catty, taels 4.4.0; 7} catty, 
taels 4.7.0; white shirtings, taels 4.0.0 to 4.2.0; T-Ciloths, 36 in. tacls 
3.2.0; in., taels 2, taels 8.0.0; white spots, 
taels 3.4.5; coloured te brocades, taels 3.5.5 
coloured do., taels 8.9.03 drills, taels 6. 
per picul of 92 catties, taels 16.0.0 ; paper, taels 2.2.0 per pk 
iron, taels 2.2.0; bar iron (round and flat), taels 3.20; blocl 
24.0.0; lead, taels 5.5.0 per picul; glass 18X24, tacls 3.6.5; 
sugar, taels 8.6.0 ; ordinary do., tals 7.0.0; brown sugar, tals 4.5.0; 
ordinary do., taels 4.0.0; sugar candy, taels 8.0.0; ordinary do., taels 
6.5.0; opium, taels 550 nominally. 

Exproars.—Indigo, tls. 5.4.9; Tallow, tls. 6.6.2.; pea oil, tls. 4.5.0 
per picul; bean cake, tls. 3.9.2 per 10 pieces; peas, tls. 8.5.0; millet, 
tls. 3,8.2 ; melon seed, tls. 12.8.3 pershik of about catties, all free on 
board, and duty paid. Cotton (Newchang), tls. 18.0.0. per picul of 92 
catties. > 

Yinctse, April Sth.—Bean-cake and peas a few cents higher than 
Auoted above, 

























SHANGHAI 

The mail of 26th February arrived out on the 15th April. 
The dates are down the 20th. We take the following items 
from the Friend of China. The files of the North China 
Herald and Kecorder have not come to hand :— 

“Reynolds and Thompson, two of the Tsatlee ‘ passengers,’ 
who escaped from the U.S. Consular gaol the other day, were 
again captured the night before last, when taking some refresh- 
ment at the Bellevue Restaurant, nearly opposite our old office, 
here in Hongque. What took the stupid fellows so close to 
their old quarters, we cannot divine. Their presence was 
soon told of to Mr. Deputy United States Consul Lewis, 
and their manacling effected by the expert hands of Mar. 
shal Howard and Gaolor Williams, ‘Justice Gull’ being 
deemed unsafe, Reynolds and Thompson were then taken to 
the British Consular gaol, where’ no doubt they will be duly 
cared for. We are told that, in the height of their anger at 
being again taken, they uttered aloud some rare stories of the 
complicity of people in higher positions. Stories of this kind, 
however, should be received with caution—mud spattering 
being one of the easiest thivgs imaginable, especially when no 
risk attaches to the utterance. 

“Mr. Manning, whose freaks in connection with steamers 
and Consular courts in Shanghai are matters of notoriety, did 
not wait for the result of his appeal to the Hong Kong Court 
against the award to Day and others for saving the William 
the Fourth. Both money and credit are reported to have run 
out, and after rafling his watch he evanesced incontinently. It 
was well he did not stay for the appeal decision, because it - 
went against him, 

“The Harbour Master, on behalf of the Taoutai, has at last 
succeeded in getting a contractor in the person of Mr. Heustiss, 
to blow up the Lord Lyndhurst}and remove the junk on the 
Point. Sum payable, taels 9,300.” 

“ Aking, the murderer of Mr. Dore, is to be beheaded in the 
Maloo on Tuesday next. 

“A young man by the name of Wm. Scott, lato second 
engincer of the steamer Afetcor, was found in tho water-closet 
on the premises of the S. 8. N.Co.’s work shops, Hongque, 
with his throat cut. He had evidently been lying in that posi- 
tion for some time when he was discovered. There was no 
apparent reason for his committing this dved, as he appeared 
to be in good health, having only arrived from Japan a few 
days since, and paid off with about $500. At the timo of his 
death, thero were about $160 in his room, which, with his other 
effects, were takeu possession of by an officer of the U.S. 
Consulate, 

© We have received particulars of an outrage committed on 
a village in the neighbourhood of Shanghai, which surpasses in 
gravity any previous crime we havo had to record, and indicates 
the existence of a formidable organisation among the scoundrels 
who abound in the settlement, A band of some forty or fifty 
Cantonese, armed with swords and led by two foreigners, as- 
cended the Honque creek on Saturday evening, and attacked. 
and looted a large native house and a few surrounding cottages, 
carrying off about $500 worth of property. No resistance was 
offered at the time by the villagers, but they seem afterwards 
to have recovered from their panic, and, as the burglars wero 
returning, fell on them with their hoes aud rakes and stretched 
three dead on the spot. Three others were so severely wounded 
that they remained on the ground, and were delivered the nex 
day to the Che-hien. The intelligent vigilance of a policeman 
sccured the arrest of one of the culprits on Saturday morning, 
but none of the others have yet been discovered. The indi- 
vidual in question was secn by P. C, Mumford, taking two 
bundles out of a boat, which were being carried off by two 
covlies, who also arrived in the boat, when the coustable, whose 
suspicions had been aroused, arrested the three. Two swords 
were discovered in the bandles, which contained a quantity of 
lothes that have since been identified by the villagers as be- 
longing to them, We believe that measures are being taken 
which, it is hoped, may lead ty the identification of tho 
European ringleaders, one of whom is also wounded.” 

COLONEL GORDON’S FORCES. 

Colonel Gordon has again taken the: field, and we find the 
best account of his proceedings in the China Mail :— 

“Our advices state that Colonel Gordon attacke? “ue rebels at 
| a place called Wai-soo, at 10.30 aat,on the «4th April... They 
were found strongly entrenched, and yerwuumerous. After some 
jsbelling, their left flank was tyr 7 Aud they hereupon pre~ 

cipitately retreated. ‘The re ‘#? mperial troops, who were 
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acting in considerable force as auxiliaries to Colonel Gordon, 
pursaed them and out them up very severely. Wai-soo is 
reported to have been literally strewed with dead. The robels 
numbered previously to the action some 15,000 strong, and the 
Ymperialists some 8,000 to 10,000, The for-e under Colonel 
Gordon was only about 800 strong, the greater portion of his 
men being still in garrison at his last capture, Le-yang. Colonel 
Gordon had therefore halted at Wai-soo, leaving the pursuit to 
the Imperial commanders ; and it was probable that he might 
move immediately upon Chang-chow-foo, the fall of which 
stronghold may be considered as imminent. This will leave 
Nanking and Hoo-chow-foo, to the south of the Tae-hoo Lake, 
as the only two places remaining in possession of the rebels. 

“From the foregoing it will be seen that Gordon's return to 
active service has restored the prestige of the Imperial force. 
This is nothing new in the leadership of armies, one greit 
Enoropean Captain of a former day being said to be worth 
40,000 men when personally in the field. It is likely that the 
feeling operates more strongly among the Chinese, who are 
fatalists, and no doubt are strongly impressed with the idea 
that Gordon is lucky above all other leaders. It will be seen 
that he husbands his own resources carefully whenever the 
work to be done is within the capacity of the Imperial troops. 
In the present instance, finding the rebels strongly intrenched, 
he proceeded to disturb their situation by means of vigorous 
shelling, and having thus made the place too hot for them, he 
held the Imperial force of from 8,000 to 10,000 ready for pur- 
sult. On the turning of the left flank, the retreat and pursuit 
‘were commenced with evidently good success to the Im- 
perialists. 

“From the accounts we received it will bo scen that the 
rebels are becoming disorganised, and they cannot fail to be 
correspondingly disheartened. If they cannot stand up when 
strongly intrenched, they are not likely todo much good for 
themselves when broken up and dispersed iu the open country. 
Cities and towns they have none, except Nanking, Chang-chow- 
foo, and Hoo-chow-foo. We have not heard of Kintang being 
taken, it is true, except in the form of a rumour that the in- 
habitants had shaved, and would have done so at Gordon's first 
appearance had not a strong force of the original rebels from 
Chang-chow-foo been thrown into the place asa garrison. It 
‘was their unexpected appearance and desperate bravery which 
caused Gordon’s repulse, but the likelihood is that they have 
now left the place in order to meet the Impcrialists again else- 
where. Since their departure the inhabitants may have deter- 
mined to surrender according to the original plan. 

“The three places we have named are cut off from com- 
munication with each other, and from the rebels now in the 
field ; the Taiping territory is gradually being freed from the 
scorching grasp that has held it for so many years, aud which 
might have now been holding Ningpo and Shanghai. Nanking, 
once a great commercial city, now a ruined place used as the 
head-quarters of the Taiping soldiery, is not likely to hold out 
Jong after the other two places are taken; and the policy of 
keeping it in check until the last cannot be doubted. It would 
be strango indeed, if, after Soochow and Hangchow, the 
Taipings should keep the Imperialists out of Nanking, 
and we do not anticipate much difficulty there. Should 
the present pleasing state of affairs continue, it will 
rather diminish the fancied importance of the Anglo- 
Chinese fleet, and must suggest to Captain Osborn that he 
was scarcely warranted in asking Colonel Gordon to serve 
under him, As matters have turned out, the flect could have 
been of no use in assisting the Imperial cause, the inner wall 
of Nanking being beyond rango, and there being no more 
coast towns in rebel possession. The crews, indeed, might 
have brought their artillery on shore, but a land force has 

. been worked very effectively without them. What the Yang- 
tsze river wants is a steam police to ovcrbaul suspicious craft 
and apprehend rowdies,” 

A meving has been held for the purpose of forming a com- 
pany to foule.an hotel at Pootoo, and run steamers to and from 
the island. Vietfuential members of the community were 
present, The object -. 5 most laudable one—the estublish- 


Earn eta for gh overpowered by the heat and 


jting the original proposal— 

company to be called td?’ the original propo 
rhs parton oF providing steam eaghai Sanitary Company, 
jaland of Pootoo, or such other site as mujpication with the 


. i et wilecided upon, 
with adequate sccommodation there to me: caitaig’ ee 








quirements of this settlement—was negatived, and the two fol- 
lowing resolutions passed 

I. Thata Sanitary Commission be nominated to onzanise weekly trips 
by steamer to Pootoo or some other more convenient island, dur'ng the 
rommer, such tripe being arranged to wit the deperture of the Kuropean 
mail. 

IL. That Doctor Coghill, Messrs. Tyson, Johnson, Hanbury, and Cuth- 
bertson, with power to add to their number, be appointed as a committee 
to carry out the foregoing resolution. 

The Futai his surrendered the steamer 7'satice, which he had 
manifested an inclination to confi-cate. Messrs. Russell and 
Co. despatched the Sycee to Soochow, with a view to mike 
a further endeavour to alter the Futai’s decision; but the 
journey turned out to be unnecessary, as she met the Tsutlee 
on her way down, ‘Ihe Futai has further forbidden the receipt 
of any reward by the European officers who were coucerned in 
her recapture. He deserves credit for this step, inasmuch as, 
had he been disposed, he might probably have raised objections 
to her surrender which would have taken some time to dispel. 
We are both surprised and gratified at being able to accord his 
Excellency praise for generosity, when we anticipated that ex- 
treme pressure would be required to induce lun to pursue the 
course he has voluntarily adopted. 

The murderer Bulkley was executed at the American Consu- 
late gaol. He was accompanied to the scxffuld by Father Le 
Jacques and Mr. Hamilton. A number of persons, among whom 
was the president of the Chinese defence committer, had 
assembled to witness the execution. Bulkley addressed the 
crowd in a few brief sentences, saying that he died at peace 
with all, and freely forgave those whose evidence had led to his 
conviction. He then walked firmly to the scaffuld, the noose 
was adjusted, and the bolt was withdrawn at precisely ten 
minuter past ten, The drop was nearly seven fect, and death 
was almost instantaneous, as the neck was broken by the fall. 

The Worth China Herald and the Daily Shipping Report give 
the following items cn the rebellion :— 

Hancnow.—This city has at length fallen into the hands of 
the Imperialists. On the 29th March three as-aults were made 
‘on it, all of which failed, Three hundred rounds had been 
fired by the artillery during the day without apparent effect 5 
tho ouly result of the day’s efforts havirg been the capture of 
some forts and of two villages, which completed the investment 
of the city. On the 30tha well-planned attack by the Franeo- 
Chinese and Imperialist troops showed the rebels the danger of 
their situation, and during the night the greater portion of the 
garrison evacuated the city ; so that the assailants were able to 
enter it on the morning of the 3lst without opposition. It is 
satisfactory that the Chekeang province has at length been 
nearly cleared of the rebels. 

Krasaine —We are glad to be at length able to record the 
fall of this important city. Several assaults had been made and 
failed ; and the Imperialist General Ching had been obliged to 
return to Soochow severely wounded. On the 20th ultimo, 
however, a good breach having been made, his successor made 
another assault which was successful. A correspondent, writing 
from Kinshing on the 26th March, says that the rebels defended 
themselves with great bravery. They had constructed a citadel 
in the ceutre of the city, within which they retired after the 
Imperialists had gained the breach ; and held out for three 
hours, After they had been driven out of this their last stroug- 
hold, great slaughter took place among them as uo quarter was 
given. 

Niycro.—A Mr. Gardner, of Soochow notoricty, has pub- 
blisked an attack on Colonel Cooke, the couimandant of the 
Anglo-Chinese Contingent at Ningpo, which appears to us so un- 
justifiable that wo deem it right to expose some of its absurdi- 
ties, Mr. Gardner's statements will, we imagine, carry little 
weight with those to whom Colonel Cooke is personally known. 

It appears that we are not alone in our disappointment at 
the non-receipt of papers, ‘The Editor of the Friend of China 
states that he does not get two out of three of our outward issue 
of the London and China Express. Our publisher affirms that 
they have heen regularly sent by post, and that he has had no 
complaints from other persons for the past six mouths. It 
would thus appear that they are appropriated iu transit from 
the Post-office, Shanghai, to Mr. Tarrant. 

LATEST NEWS, 

‘The latest news from Gordon's front, before Chang-chow-foo, 
is to April 14th. The whole force was expecte:l to be mustered 
before that city in five or six days. No serious attack was at 
that time meditated, though it was conte nplated to try one or 
two of the stockades. There are no rebels now outside of 
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Chang-chow-foo, Tayan, and Kintang; all the expeditionary 
force of rebels has been cut up. It is believed by some that 
the rebellion will be at an end in four months. Le-yang is 
probably garrisoned by Imperialists, and Colonel Gordon’s older 
troops will thus be able to assist in the siege of Chang-chow- 
foo, We also learn that the bodies of Gordon's seven officers, 
who fell into the hands of the enemy some time ago, have been 
found and identified. General Ching is dead; he was one of 
the bravest soldicrs and best generals in tho Imperial army. 


HONG KONG. 
The dates are down tothe morning of the 26th April. 
English mail of }0th March arrived on the 22nd April. 
‘The steamer Sea King is anuounced by Messrs, Johnson and 
Co. to load at Hankow for London, with a guarantee of the 
time of passage. 
‘We gatler the following items from the Zvening Mail :— 
The works of the Hong Kong and China Gas Company are 
fast approaching completion. The manager, in drawing atten- 
tioa to this fact, urges the five following advantages which gas 
possesses over oil :— 
Ist. It is safer than oil or candles, as there are no wicks or sparks, 
2nd. No injury to carpets or furaiture by the dropping of oil. 
Srd. No waste by carelessness or dishonest servants. 
_ 4th. It is lighted, increased, diminished, or extinguished in a moment's 


The 









t 





ime, 
Sth, The light from a gas-burner consuming 5 fect of gas per hour is 


equal to 12 candles, and will illuminate a room to the same extent. Ho 
can be cither partially or wholly lighted at once, and can have extra 
lights affixed at any future time; the yearly cost being in exact proportion 
to the number of burners required. 

We have not been able to see the new dollar, but have ob- 
tainel an impression of it in wax. The size is precisely the 
same as the Mexican, and we believe that the intrinsic value 
of the piece is three 1,000-ths more, which is of course a 
difference on the right side. We may be sure that, on its 
first appearance, this coin will undergo the most rigid scrutiny 
on the part of Chinese shroffs, and, being found of full value, 
will take rank at once as a most acceptable currency. It will 
not, assuredly, be subject to defacement any more than is now 
the half-dollar, the half-crown, or the English shilling, which 
have always circulated undefaced. But should the dollars be 
defaced in any instances, or carried out of the colony, so 
much the better for tho Mint. The coinage of a half-dollar 
is, we hear, also under consideration, either in the capacity of 
token or of a legalised current coin. 

An inquest was held upon the body of a European found 
«dead on the hill. From the nature of the injuries, it appeared 
presumable that he had fallen into a crevice about fourteen 
feet deep, a portion of detached rock which was found beside 
the body having probably given way with him. Deceased 
-seemed to belong to the class of destitute seamen ; no valuables 
-or money were found on his person, but this fact was not 
necessarily considered to argue that he had met with foul 
_play. The jury brought in an open verdict of “ Found dead,” 

‘The subject of banking is at present receiving attention in 

veertain quarters, and, on the grounds that the high profits 
-arising from the banking busiuess in the East are flowing into 
’the pockets of shareholders in England totally unconnected 
-with Kastern trade and in no way directly influencing it, the 
idea has, we hear, been privately mooted of having a bank in 
Mong Kong with Hong Kong shareholders and Hong Kong re- 
veivers of dividends. The plausibility of the notion recom- 
mends itself to our judgment at the first blush. Everybody 
would want shares, and, getting them, would become consti- 
tuents of the bank from that moment. Every shareholder | 
would deposit money and buy bills of exchange with a view to 
swelling the amount of his own dividend. The picture is not 
new one, but has been drawn many a time before, and nowhere 
better than in the “ Newcomes,” where the prospectus of the 
Bundlecund Banking Company is noticed. That concern 
proved a failure, but the prospectus was an undoubted success. 

The steamer Chanticleer reports having arrived at the Prata 

Shoals, whither she had gone to the rescue of the British barque 
Cornelia, At one P.M.,0n the 18th April, she took on board 
5,500 chests of tea, all in good condition, leaving the Cornelia 
1,500 for ballast. She then took her iu tow, and brought 
her safely into Hong Kong, about 4.15 this afternoon. The 
Cornelia has sustained but very little damage, having only 
unshipped her rudder, and is making no water. 

Arrangements are on foot, we hear, for a garrison regatta, to 








repetition at short intervals shows that the officers are satisfied 
with their good results. Liveliness and activity in garrison 
keep a great many men out of the hospital, and such sports 
maintain a genoral good-will among all classes, civil or mili- 


Mr. Black gave his entertainment of the “ Adventures of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie.” Like the former series, it was well 
attended and heartily applauded. The narrative was both 
interesting and truthful, and while it was happily illustrated 
by the songs which he sang, the songs themselves borrowed a 
fresh interest from the recital of the events. The second part 
consisted of various songs, both humorous and pathetic. 

A serious mutiny, resulting in a loss of life, occurred at 
Stonecutters’ Island, on the morning of the 21st April. On 
hearing two guns fired to indicate that convicts had escaped, 
Captain Quin despatched a body of forty constables, and after- 
wards followed these up with forty more. It turned out that 
a body of one hundred convicts had been set to work at a sea- 
wall out of sight of the hulk. After the roll was called they 
were told to fall in. This seemed to be the preconcerted signal, 
for they immediately made a simultaneous attack upon the 
seven men in charge (three European turnkeys, two European 
constables, and two Indian constables), took away their arms, 
which consisted of swords, revolvers, and muskets, and got into 
an empty barge which lay awaiting a cargo of stones, On 
crossing to the mainland they soon came in sight of the 
bulk, and a boat with some armed men moved out 
to intercept them if possible; the barge was fired into, 
but except the rowers all tho others were lying down in 
the bottom and no one seemed hurt. Both parties got out on 
the opposite shore, but the convicts had the start and went 
right up the hill. They were again fired at by their pursuers 
and two men killed. When Captain Quin’s men reached, some 
hours after, they went off on the trail of the scoundrels, which 
was recognisable by drops of blood, fragments of prison 
clothing, and bits of broken chain. The convicts were never 
sighted, however. One peasant said he had seen them to the 
number of seventy or thereabouts moving over the hills, and that 
they came to a spot where they all set off in different directions, 
Some of the turnkeys are badly hurt; one, it is feared, 
mortally. An Indian convict who tried to defend the turn- 
keys received a stroke across the spine, and was found in the 
water drowned, having, perhaps, been stunned and unable to 
crawl out. It is difficult to say who is to blame; the chains 
of the convicts are very easily broken, and a chisel was found 
on-the body of one of those shot. 

The Scazfell, from London, reports that on the 23rd March 
she passed close to the northward of a small coral shoal, 
—marked “ Akbar, position doubtful,” in the Admiralty Chart 
—-vwith apparently very little water on it, though no breakers, 
as the sea was quite smooth. It appeared to be a narrow ridge 
of coral, about two cables’ length north and south, and not half 
a cable’s length in breadth east and west. The shoal is situated 
in about lat. 2.374S., long. 117.16 E. Passing two miles to the 
southward of St. Pierre Island, off the coast of Borneo, no 
ledge of rocks or breakers could be seen, as mentioned in 
“ Horsburgh.” Little St. Pierre is a ledge of rocks only six feet 
above water, as in “ Horsburgh ;” and a mistake might in 
consequence have been made, as the large island on a south 
and north bearing appears, and is, actually, two islands, about 
100 yards apart—-the easteramost one appearing like a hay- 
cock, and the westernmost and largest like a saddle, being 
lowest in the middle. 

‘The report of the Colonial Surgeon, along with the numerous 
tables of “ sickness and mortality,” has been published. 

The Governor has approved of the addition to Rule 13 of 
the Volunteer Reculations, by which the appointment of officers 
is modified or restricted.— James Whittall, Esq., has been pro- 
visionally appointed a member of the Legislative Couccil, in 
room of the Hon. Mr. Perceval resigned.—Staff-Commander 
Loney, B.N., has been appointed one of the Marine Surveyors, 
Philip Albert Myburgh is appointed Captain of the Hons Kong 
Volunteers, vice Kane resigned ; and Lieutenant <"d Acting 
Adjutant John Dodd is appointed Adjutant, be amount of 
notes in circulation and specie in reserye “! the several corpora. 
tions is as follows :—Oriental (0% issued, $671,049; 


8 ae Mercantil 
specic and reserve, $250,na, notes $624, alton 





¢om; off early next month. These garrison sports are getting 
into favour both with the public and the soldiers, and their 


of India, London, afore oF Indi 114; bullion, 
$250,000. ee a 068 ; i, $1 poy rye aad 
Shine. notes Bank (Limited), ’ notes $271,307; specie, 
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$100,000.—The Governor has recognised provisionally Le 
Vicomte O’Mahoney as Acting Consul for France, in the absence 
of M. Godeaux. 


JAVA AND NETHERLANDS INDIA, 

‘We have datcs from Batavia to the 26th April. The present 
Resident there, Mr. D, F. Schaap, is about to resign his office 
and retire into private life. Mr. J, Graafland, Recorder at the 
Court of Justice, has been promoted to a councillorship at the 
Supreme Court of Netherlands India, According to an official 
statement in the Javasche Courant of the 22nd, the rice crops 
throughout the island were satisfactory. In some districts in 
Tagal, however,nearly 5,300 bouws of paddy had been destroyed 
by the Ama-Mirrha. An exhibition of the productions of the 
Dutch islands is to be held some time next year, and it is 
stated the affair is to be conducted on a grand scale. Mr. 
Cores de Vries has brought another steamer, the Singapore, on 
the line between Batavia and Sourabaya. 

Bornzo (Sovtuenn anp Eastern Districts).—The works 
at the mines of Pengaron were being continued, and the yield 
of coal during February was 410 tons, making with the balance 
on hand 497 tons, of which 444 tons were sent to Banjermas- 
sing, leaving 53 tons at Pengaron on the last of February. The 
balauce on hand at Bangermassing on February ult. was 917 
tons. Tho bad weather continued to have a bad effect on the 
health of the miners. Thirty-eight persons were still under 
treatment in the hospital. 

Banca.— During the month of March 110,25 piculs tin had 
beeu delivered in the Government stores, so that the delivery 
since 1st January exceeded 3,000 piculs. 

Burrow (March).—Tho works in the mines were being 
proceeded with. The yield of tin is expected to bo largo this 
year. Since last year thirteen new mines have been opened 
in the districts of Boeroeng-Mandi and Singgang, and four or 
six more will be opened shortly. The yield of tin during the 
last three years amounted to 22,972 piculs or 3,000 piculs 
more than from 1853 to 1860. Business wasfbrisk. Twenty- 
six large native vessels had arrived during the month. The 
principal articles imported were rice and Chinese goods ; those 
exported were tripang, indiarubber, agar-agar, gum damar, 
garoe, wax, 112,332 piculs tin and 50,000 fr. specie. 

Amsonta (February).—The inhabitants had delivered the 
cloves produced in 1863, amounting to nearly one million 
pounds. A strong shock of earthquake, accompanied by sub- 
terranean noises, was felt at Saparoea on the 3rd of February, 
and another on the 4th. Both shocks were vertical, and the 
noises appeared to have proceeded from the south. 

TerNaTe (January and February).—On the 20th and 26th 
January the volcano of Ternate emitted much smoke and 
ashes, and a heavy report was heard during the eruption. 
On the 17th February the volcano again emitted ashes and 
‘small stones, and several reports were heard. It continued to 
smoke during the month. Much damage was done to the 
fields on the mountain slopes and an advance has consequently 
taken place in the prices of some articles of food. The Makiau 
had also emitted smoke during the last fortnight. On the 
23rd February a slight shock of earthquake was felt about 
11 o'clock rx. On the 18th previous, a strong shock had been 
felt about midnight at Dodinga (Halmaheira). 

Macassar—The Court of Justice here has sentenced Mr. 
H. M. Van Ryssen, Assistant-Resident of the northern dis- 
tricts of Celebes and dependencies, to fourteen days’ im- 
prisonment for having abused the power in his hands, in 
the punishment of one of his domestic servants, whom he 
suspected of having appropriated to himself some spirituous 
liquor belonging to him, and on whom he inflicted more than 
‘twenty-five lashes, and afterwards sent to hard labour for three 
months, without making an entry of said punishment in the 
police register at Maros. 

Samarana.—The traction engine arrived on the 28th 

* March at Kali Alang, about seventeen miles from this 
place, without further trouble. It was to take in a load 
of coffee there and return with it to Samarang, which has 
wince been satisfactorily effected. With the works of the 
railway station everything is progressing satisfactorily. There 
‘t+ plenty of labourers; in fact, so many offer themselves daily, 
rap a gangs are sent away, there not being sufficient work 

. SouRaBaTs 1 NM. steamship Zina, which was offered to 
oblic_competiti. pt the 2nd April, was purchased by Mr. 
Cores de Vries for f--. 599. ‘The court of justice has sen- 





tenced Raden Toemengoeng Poerwo Kesoemo, late Regent of 
Kangean (Madura) to be hanged, for instigating Hadjie Oemar 
and Bangkok to commit murder. The two latter have been 
condemned to undergo the punishment next to death, 

Banpa.—The spice gardens had suffered much from the high 
winds and heavy rains which fell in the beginning of February. 
The number of nuts gathered is consequently very small. On 
the 6th and 9th February, 9,599 lbs. mace, and 161,531 Ibs, 
nutmegs were stored in the Government warehouses. On the 
3rd February, 47 barrels mace, 275 barrels nutmegs, and 5 
cases nutmeg soap were shipped to Java, whilst 41 barrels oil, 
172 barrels nutmegs, and 7 cases nutmeg soap were ready for 
shipment on the 29th of that month. 


STRAITS OF MALACCA. 
SINGAPORE, 

‘Wo regret that we have no later papers from Singapore, 
The editors in that locality do not appear to recognise the 
French mail line. The dates, we believe, are up to the 4th 
of May. 

The following are reports made by H.M.’s surveying vessel, 
Rifleman :— 

Ricwarpson Rock, Durran Srrarts—This is a dangerous 
coral rock of small extent, lying off False Durian Island, on 
which the ship Hurry Puddemsey, Captain Richardson, struck 
in May, 1863. It has two and three quarters fathoms on it at 
low water spring tides, and is about a cable's length in extent, 
From it the Peak False Durian bears N. 78 W. 2.25 miles ; 
Rocky Islet, S. 9 E. 0.27 miles ; North Brother, N. 80 E. 2.75 
miles ; Middle Brother, S. 67 E. 4,02 miles. Round it, and 
between it and the shore are seven to ten fathoms. 

Atgmy Rocx.—Is a pinnacle which uncovers at two-thirds 
ebb, and on which the brigantine Bob Tail Nag, Captain Atkin, 
struck in May, 1863, The rock is about the size of a ship’s 
launch at low water, and has deep water all round it ; when 
covered, unless the tide is running strongly, there is no indication 
of it. From it the south extreme of the South Allang-tiega 
Island bears N. 65, W. 86 miles, and the left extreme of the 
North Island is just shut in by the right extreme of the 
Middle Island. 

Lawmermorr § Rock, Gaspar Srraits.—The British ship 
Lammermuir, Captain Joass, from Shanghai to England, was 
lost on 81st December, 1863, at 2.20 4.m., in the Macclesfield 
Channel, Gaspar Straits, and from bearings taken by Captain 
Joass when aground, it appeared that the rock was in the centre 
of the channel, between the shoals off Jelaka Island and the 
Discovery Reef. The Jifleman anchored in the supposed posi- 
tion of this rock, and sounded the channel between the Jelaka 
Reef and Discovery Shoal, carefully, without discovering any 
sign of danger. The whole time we were searching for 
this rock (seven days), the curreut was runving to the south- 
ward at from 14 to 24 miles an hour, and the depth of water 
in the channel being from 20 to 30 fathoms, I consider that 
had there been a rock or shoal in the position assigned by Cap- 
tain Joass, we should easily have discovered it without sound- 
ings by the tide ripple ; but as neither tide nor soundings gave 
any indication of the existence of shoal water, I am confident 
that Captain Joass was mistaken in his bearings, and that the 
Lammermuir was lost either on the Jelaka Reefs or Discovery 
Shoal, most probably the former. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
(Announcements for Subscribers are mads free of charge.) 


BIRTHS. 
‘Wrax—On 2nd inst., at Fulshaw-house, Wilmslow, the wife of Johm Wise, Esq., lato of 
China, of a ron. 
MARRIAGES. 


Apaws—Conn.—On the lst inst, at the parish church, Kensingtom, by the Ven. 
‘Archdeacon Sinclair, the Hon. Chief Justice Adams, of Her Majesty’s Colony of 
Hong Kong, to Eillou Williams eldest daughter of Edward Cobb, Enq, of Kenting 
ton. ° No cards, 

BALDwin~Mountson.—On 10th April at St. John’s Cathedral, Hong Kong, by the 
Rev. J. Gray, Consular Chaplain of Canton, John Charles Campbel! Baldwin, of the 
firm of R. McGregor and Co., to Coustance Anna, daughter of the late Dr. William 


Morris 
‘Stanvonp.—On the Ist inst., at East Dereham, by the Rev. R. G. Wil 


inian Crawford, late of Hong Kong, to Ellen Matilda, eldest daughter 








iam: Mi 
of Mr, William Stanford, of Easi Dercham, Norfolk. 


EXPORTS OF TEA AND SILK T0 GREAT BRITAIN. 
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EXPORT OF SUNDRIES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
Cotton | Woot | Camphor | Cassia | Anisced |Sopan Wax 
Peels. | Piculs, | Ficula | Piewis, | Gul Boxes! Iieuls. 
june 1, tol 
Frege 3, et] aes | 2 assez | 5200 363 | 1768 
SHIPMENTS IN APRIL. 
From. Cotten Pele. 
Advance ve se ane Shiapgliai oy . 4170 
Simoda 2, ae 41650 
Leulerdale Bit a 8,030 
TO THE CONTINEN’ 
Cssia | Anisced | Camphor | Preserves | Galangal | Crackers 
Piculs, | il Boxes. Viculs, | Boxes. | Piculs. | Boxes, 
From June 1, to 
March 31, 1863. $059 # oe 330 100 
TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Crackers | Matting | Tans | Cassin} sik Pon- 
Boxes. | “Kolls.” | Boxes. | Piculs. [gcestieces. 
From Inne 1, te 
March 31, 1864| 48030 | 20523 | e748 | 1400 | 5800 335 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Emigrants] Sugar | Rice | Crackers | Matting 
Number. | Piculs, | Piculs. | Boxes. | Rolls, 
From Jane 1, to} 
March 51, te6s) love | 17979 | roves | sis9 | 4930 | 324600 
TO AUSTRALIA, 
—_——_—_,—__— 
i:migramts]| Sugar Oi | Matting | Prepsred | Gracy 
‘Number. | Piculs. | Pieuls. | “Kolls” ere Doses. 
From June 1. to| 
‘March 31,1865] 6 us | 2737 | 2318 | wo |. 


























SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE 


ARRIVALS. 

At Suancuat.—From London: April 15, Guinevere. From Sun- 
derland : April 8, Fanny ; 19, Bride of the Seas. From Newport: 16, 
Northern Crown. 

At Hone Kone and Cantor.—From London: April 21, Scawfell : 
2, Whinfell. From Hamburg: 25, Kalimaas. 

At Bancxor.—None, 

At Baravia.—From Glasgow: April 19, Alexander; 22, Majestie. 
From Rottordam 5 24, Cornclia uud Nederland. 


DEPARTURES. 
From S#ancuat.—For London: April 12, Ben Voirlich. For Liver- 
pool: Express. 
From Hone Kone and Canton.—None. 
From Bancxox.—None. 
From Batayia.—For Amsterdam: April 23, Hollandia. 








FREIGHTS. 
Suancnat.—To London: Tea, £4. 58. to £4, 108.5 silky £4 Lids. 
To Liverpool and London: Cotton, £3. 158, to £4. 
Banoxox.—Tonnage in good demand. The rates for rice to Ningpo 
and Shanghai are :—874 to 95 cents, and to Hong Kong 62} cents per 
cul. 


= VESSELS PASSED STRAITS OF SUNDA. 

From Excuaxp and Continent to Cuina, &c.—April 12, Little 
Edith, Cardiff to Shanghai, Byroniminus, Hamburg to Hong Kong, end 
Star of China, London to Hong Kong; 14, Banian, London to Hong 
Kong, ana St, Jan, Rotterdam to Samarang; 15, Elina, Rotterdam to 
Singapore; 16, Whampoa, Rotterdam to Samarang, Allagonda Jacoba, 
Rotterdam to Batavia, Stad Leyden and Koning Willem Il, Amsterdam 
to Batavia ; 17, Northern Queen, Sunderland to Shanghai; 18, Siam, 
Bordeaux to Saigon; 19, Emprezar, Sunderland to Hong Kong; Blair- 
more, Hamburg (to order); Stirlingshire, Sunderland to Shanghai; and 
Sea Wave, Glasgow to Sinzapore. 

From CuINa, &c., to ExcLanp and Continent. April 18, Zeenymph, 
Batavia to Amsterdam, 

From Cuina, &c., to Unrrep Srates.— April 12, Osborne, Japan to 
New York ; 19, Cordelia, Sarawak to New York; and 21, Benefactor, 
Foo-chow to New Yor! 

















COMMERCIAL POSTSCRIPT. 
Departures Nor INCLUDED IN THE TABLES.—June 2, from Shields, 
for Shanghai, Lalla Rookh; May 11, from St. Vincent, for China, 
HLM.S. Adventure ; April $8, from Rio Janciro, for, Hong Kong, Pro- 


mise (str.); 29, for Singapore, Alexandra; June 4, from Liverpool, for 
Hong Kong, Falcon. 

‘SrokeN.—Apolline, London to Shanghai, March 30, 28 N.. 24 W.+ 
Spey (Dutch ship), Amsterdam to Batavia, April 4, 16 N., 28 W. 


PROGRESS OF THE FRENCH IN COCHIN-CHINA: 

A significant question was put to the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, in the House of Commons, by Vis- 
count ENFIELD, regarding the ratification of the treaty which 
the French have recently concluded with the ruler of the 
western division of Cambodia, tributary to Siam; wherein it 
was alleged that one of the stipulations tended to exclude all 
forcigners but themselves. In reply, Mr. Lavarp said infor- 
mation to that effect had reached Her Maszsry’s Government, 
aud the matter was brought to the notice of the French Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs, who acknowledged that a treaty bad 
been negotiated between France and Cambodia to which his 
Government desired to give the most liberal interpretation, and 
if such a clause was inserted, it must have been done by inad- 
vertence. No copy, however, of the treaty accompanied this 
assurance, although it was stated that no privileges should be 
given to French subjects which were not equally extended to 
the subjects of all other nations. 

Notwithstanding the Minister’s diplomatic reserve concerning 
the exclusive articles of this treaty, enough has trauspired to 
indicate the progress of Napoleonic ambition, by endeavouring 
to establish in the second Empire—what failed in the first, and 
during preceding dynastics—a “ Freuch East Indies.” Not 
more than five years have elapsed since the capture of Saigon 
and the first treaty with the King of Cocuin-Cuina, which 
coded that city aud a large tract of the surrounding territory to 
the French. Since then Tu-Dog and his wily mandarins have 
alternately professed peace or war against the invaders, just as 
it suited their internal state of affairs; breaking treaties and 
renewing them, each time being forced to augment their con- 
cessions to the French, until they havo yielded up the Island of 
Pulo Condor, the cities and provinces of Saigon, Myt-ho, and 
Bien-boa; which includes all that fertile region from Cape St. 
James in the east to the Great Lake of Cambodia in the weat, 
and secures the mouth of the Cambodia under the walls of 
Myt-ho—a river navigable for ships of moderate burden for 
three hundred miles into Annam and Siam, At the first at- 
tempt to occupy Cochin China the admiral-commanders of the 
forces clung with pertinacious tenacity to Tourann and the 
country north of Saigon, in spite of its comparative unsuitable- 
ness for colonization, excepting the magnificent harbours on the 
coast. Now, achange has come over the spirit of the Imperial 
dream, since the naval force at Saigon has surveyed the interior 
navigation. To the West! is the watchword that leads the 
tricoluur flag into the regions of Cambodia, where"the ramifica~ 
tions of streams and lakes form s network of water communi- 
cation unrivalled in South-Eastern Asia, 

Of course the French have a perfect right to negotsmte 
legitimate treaties with friendly native Powers co~*lguous 
to their colony in Cochin-China, on which Fr much life 
and treasure has beon expended; but it “Ml be a back. 
ward movement in their career if they “8 to that excla- 
sivencss which was one of the chier Buses of their invasion 
of the country, and which the» ““Y° ®Pparently successfully 
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broken down. Now that they are extending their influence 
Jnto the hitherto little known regions of Cambodia, it would be 
“dog in the manger” policy to secure all the benefits to be 
obtained exclusively to themselves. lt is just possible, also, 
that this secret treaty may contain warlike clauses, offensive 
and defensive, as well as those of commerce, amity, and the 
“ propagation of the faith,” affecting the integrity of that rapidly 
Progressive commercial country, Siam. Be that as it may, wo 
know that last year, when this treaty was under negotiation, 
and the French steamers were exploring all the streams leading 
to Cambodia and the Great Lake, considerable alarm was felt at 
the Court of Bangkok, as well as that of Hue ; for the anthori- 
ties felt that their ancient enemies the Cambodians were the 
most likely native inhabitants to join the foreign invaders in 
extending or maintaining their conquests, provided they ob- 
tained assistance in throwing off the Siamese or Annamese yoke. 
It is satisfactory for those interested in these countries to ob- 
serve that our Government has been on the alert in this matter 
of the treaty, and no doubt they will see that England is not 
exempt from any “ favoured nation clause ” secured by France. 
While these symptoms of extending dyminion are progress- 
ing in the neighbouring State, the local Government has issued 
8 newspaper entitled the Courier de Saigon, which duly er- 
blazons forth the perfect success and continued prosperity of 
the colony. We have no desire to impugn the testimony of our 
contemporary, but we learn through a little bird that sings 
among the monkeys in the trees on the banks of the Dong-nai that 
all is not gold that glitters in Saigon, neither is it the Aga- 
pemoue of France inthe East. Indeed, it is made no secret of, 
that the administration of affairs by a purely naval government 
is most unsatisfactory, And low can it be otherwise? Au 
Admiral-Governor is bad enough, even in a British colony, 
Quarter-deck despots are generally narrow-minded tyrants on 
shore. As to legislative or executive adaptability of talent, 
your sailor is just like a fish out of water ; be flounders about 
an all directions, incurring needless expenditure without the 
slightest heed for the revenue. Such isthe case at present in 
French Cochin-China, and has been so, more or less, from the 
beginning. It was founded by a uaval force ; in five years four 
admirals have successively ruled it as governors ; its executive 
administration is composed almost entirely of captains and 
lieutenants in the navy, and even midshipmen are sent into the 
interior as prefects or deputy-governors. It is the sicior’s 
Paradise, where he can revel in wanton authority at the out- 
stations, committing all sorts of debauchery on the female 
inhabitants with impunity. Adding injury to insult, these 
Officers are tax-collectors, who levy imposts upon the unfortu- 
nate Annamese within the ceded territory, and who, from dread 
af Tu-Dox and his emissaries, pay a tax to him al-o. As to 
the trade of Saigon, it is almost entirely limited to the supply 
of provisions to the force, consisting of about twelve thousand 
men on shore and afloat. Among them are a large proportion 
of military, including several batteries of artillery, ‘The officers 
of this contingent are disgusted with the administration of 
affairs, and grumble at being obliged to carry out land opera- 
tions planned by a sailor. Tho missionaries murmur, not loud 
but deep, at the manner in which the native population have 
been treated ; where their converts have fled from the domina- 
tion of the French, as more intolerable than the yoke of ‘Tu- 
Dox. Instead of their flocking to Saigon and forming a native 
Christian colony, as was anticipated, the greater number have 
left for the middle and north provinces of Annam. That city 
and the surrounding country continues to be deserted by its 
former inhabitants. ‘The extensive cultivated plains, formerly 
rice plantations, which supplied the north with a great part of 
this staple article of food, are now overgrown with rank vege- 
tation. Villages, farmsteads, cottages, and cultivation have 
been abandoned. Moreover, it is alleged by those resident in 
the country that the treaty with France was uot ratifled by 
King To-Dox in April last year. By an evasion his autograph 
was left out of the document, and the signatures of the pleni- 
potentiaries inserted instead, who have since been disgraced by 
the Kine. From these accounts, which we have oblaiued from 
authentic sources, it will be scen that, notwithstanding the 
flattering official reports that appear from time to time in the 
French journss. there is reason to conclude that the colony so 
far is a failure, ane.¢hat it has already become a second Algeria, 
in being a burthen ob she mother-country. Whut effect the 
return of the Anpamese z~nbasssdors from France may have 
upon the policy of their KING, - thing had transpired, up to last 
advices, to indicate. Evidently » "French themselves do not 
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expect it to be pacific, as they still keep up their vigilance and 
armaments on the northern frontier. We may, therctore, safely 
conclude that for some time to come the French will find it as 
much as they can do to hold their own in Cochin-China, At 
the same time it is well that our Government continue to be 
on the gui vive in Siam and Cambodia, where the trade of 
British merchants in China and the Malacca Straits settlements 
is rapidly on the increase. 








THE SETTLEMENT OF SHANGHAI. 
(CommuntcaTEp.) 

Since the opouing of the Yang-tze and other northern ports 
of China to foreign trade, no place in the world (excepting 
California, with which, toa certain extent it may be favourably 
compared) has so rapidly risen in commercial importauce as tho 
foreign scttlement of Shanghai, which may now be considered 
the chief ewporium for trade in China, A glance at the past 
few years’ statistics of trade with Shanghai will at once prove 
this, Six or seven years ago a few sinall ves-els and one 
steatcer per month from Hong Kong calling at the open 
ports was all that was requisite to conduct the coasting busi« 
ness which at that time existed between Shanghai and the 
South. It is now vastly different ; for, independent of sailing 
craft, the Yang-tze employs some forty steamers, of capacity 
varying from 300 to 2,000 tons each, The other northern 
ports and Japan, half as many more, and to and from the 
southern ports about ten others; sud although, perhaps, no 
more may for the present be found requisite, tiere is every 
reason to expect a greater demand at uo very di-tant period, 
No doubt as soon as the American war is ended and a subsidy 
granted by the Government, a line of steamers wiil be running 
between Shanghai and Sau Francisco, mceting the New York 
line, by which means (via the Tsthuws of Pavama) coununica- 
tions and light freight can be transmitted to aud from New 
York as quickly to London as by the overland route. To 
American merchants this will be a great desideratumn, especially 
for exchange operations, &c., doing business direct instead of 
through London, as at present, We may also look for a much 
larg:r extension of trade with the interior of China so soon as 
the rebellion be subdued (which appears decideily on the de- 
cline), and other ports ave opeacd ; and should the Yellow River, 
Poyang Lake, and cities now in the posses-ioa of the rbels be 
free to foreign euterprise, the result would be as surprising as 
in the case of the Yang-tze river. In the eveut of such, Suan- 
ghaf becomes the focus; particularly for exports to Europe. 

In a pace of such rising importance, wich shippiug uumber- 
ing seldom less than 150 vessels in harbour at a time, and an 
aggregate tonnage for 1863 of nearly ove and a half milion 
tons, it is surprising that uo better forma of goveruwent exists, 
There are about 700 respectable resideuts in tie settlement, to 
whose regret, large nuimbers of rowdies, discharged seamen, to- 
gether with numerous others from the ships tn larbour, fest 

The present form of goverument is by far to weak, 
high time the cousular and tunicipal system were 
superseded by some more effective buly. It is impossible 
H.B M. Consul can at present thoroughly over the weole of 
the immense business which fulls to his oflice. rtunately we 
are we!l represented in this respect by Sir Marry 3, Parkes, 

It would be a great benefit to the community at large could 
the many disrepu atle characters which are 10 be found there 
be deported—all who could not show tivir cailing to be legal 
and respectable, and those whose business call tiem into the 
interior, should be furnished with pass,orts, Here again, how- 
ever, the gaol accommodation is too limited for its present 
requirements, it being no uncommon thing for prisoners to be 
liberated after a few weeks’ incarceration to make room for fresh 
delinquents. Unity of action by the various Consuls is abe 
solutely necessary by representing to their separate Governe 
meuts the true state of matters ; unless they can, among Lhem- 
selves, organize some firmer and better management for the 
administration of justice and government that it may once 
more be known as the model set:lewent, Tu commercial 
importance Shanghai by far excels the coluuy of Hous Kong, 
which has its Governor and staff, Legisiative Council, Chief 
Justice, Attorney-General, &c,, while the former is without any 
such support. Those whose proviuce it is to move in such 
matters would do well to take the matter into careful cons 
sideration, and use every endeavour to bring about sume Lenes 


ficial change., 
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Litevature, 
—o— 

Travels in the Central Purts of Indo-China (Siam), Cambodia, 
and Laos, during the Years 1858, 1859, and 1860 ; by the 
late M. Hayat Movttor, French Naturalist. London ; Murray, 
Abemarle-s:rect.- Tiese two handsome octavo volumes are 
rathor outlines of the journies they refee to than that full 
record of all the traveller saw and observed, which we must now 
deplore we are for ever deprived of by the unfortunate death 
of M. Mouhot, far away in the interior of the country, with 
none but his faithful Chinese servant to close his eyes. How 
much the reading public aud the whole civilised world have to 
regret that they must be content with mere jottings and me. 
moranda, when they would havo gladly devoured a journal 
expanded to the mcst minute detail, they may julge from one 
of thevery earliest pages of the book, explaining the extent of 
country covered by the deceased in his peregrinations, a 
large portion of which was before untrodden by European foot. 
In the memoir prefixed we ave told— 

M. Mouhot dedicated the last four years of his life to exploring the 
interior of Siam. He first travelled through that country, then through 
Cambodia, and afterwards reascended the Mekong as far'as the frontiers 
of Laos; visited one of the savage and independent tribes inhabiting the 
distriet between those two countries and Cochin China; then, after having 
crossed the great lake Touli-Sup, he explored the provinces of Ongcor 
and Battambong, where he discovered splendid ruins, especially the 
temple of Ongcor the Great, which is nearly perfect, and perhaps un- 
paralleled in the world. Paxsing from the basin of the Mekong into that of 
the Meram, he saw mouatains of which the principal peak was more than 
6,000 fect high. He returned occasionally to Bankok, the capital of 
Siam, in order to m parations for fresh expeditions, ‘The loss, by 
the wreck of the Sir James Brooke, of a very valuable collection, did 
not discourage him ; but he set about at once to replace it. At the time 
of his death, which happencd on the 10th November 1861, he was en 
route for the provinces south-west of China, when, having already pene- 
trated into the interior, he was attacked by the jungle fever, and died after 

-twenty-two days’ illness. He set out for Louang-Prabang on the 13th 
October, and on the 18th halted at H——(the name is unfinished in the 
amanuscript). The next day he felt the first symptoms of the fever to 
which he fell a victim. From the 29th October he wrote nothing. The 
Jast words in the journal, “ Have pity on me, O my God,” show the re- 
ligious principles which had guided his life. 

Asa traveller, M. Mouhot will rest his fame on the fact 
of his first introducing to European notice the wonderful ruins 
of the Temple of Ongeor, which city was the capital of the 
ancient kingdom of Cambodia or Khmer. Of this long extinct 
empire the tradition is that it had twenty kings who paid tribute 
to it, that it kept up an army of five or six million soldiers, 
and that the buildings of the royal treasury occupied a space 
‘of more than 300 miles, The remains of the city and its 

* temple are amply suflicient to evidence that they must have 
belonged to a powerful and civilised peop'e, however much we 
tay be inclined to treat the tradition just named as an effort 
-of Eastern exaggeration, The admirable drawings of M. Mouhot, 
which are as admirably engraved, enable us to form a very 
definite opinion of the extent and magnificence of this temple— 
as to whose founder or period of erection nothing whatever is 
certain, Strange, that lere again we have the same oblivious- 
ness, as to the architect and the intention, that prevails with 
regard to 80 many other relics of remote oriental antiquity. 





















THE RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF ONGCOR. 
What strikes the observer with not less admiration than the grandeur, 
regularity, and beauty of these majestic buildings, is the immense size and 
rodigious number of the blocks of stone of which they are constructed. 
Th this temple slone are as many as 1,582 columns. What means of 
transport, what a multitude of workmen, must this have required, seeing 
that the mountain out of which this stone was hewed is thirty miles dis- 
tant. In each block are to be seen holes 23 centimetres in diameter and 
3 in depth, the number varying with the size of the blocks; but the 
columns and the sculptured ‘portions of the building bear no traces of 
them. According to a Cambodian legend they are the prints of the fingers 
of a giant, who, after kneading an enormous quantity of clay, had cut it 
into blocks and carved it, turning it into a hard and, at the same time, 
light stone, by pouring over it some marvellous liquid. All the mould. 
ings, sculptures. and bas reliefs appear to have been executed after the erec- 
tion of the building. The stones are everywhere fitted together in so perfect 
a manner that you can scareely see where are the joinings. There is 
neither sign of mortar nor mark of the chisel, the surface being as 
polished as marble. Was this incomparable edifice the work of a ingle 
Genius, who conceived the idea and watched over the execution of it? 
One is tempted to think so, for no part of it is deficient, faulty, or ineon- 
sistent. To what epoch docs it owe its origin? As before remarked, 
neither tradition nor written inscriptions furnish any certain information 
upon this point, or rather, I should say, these latter are at a sealed book 
for want of an interpreter, and they may perchance throw light on the 
subject when some European savant shall succeed in deciphering them. 
Another curious problem left for solution bythe history of the 
past is touched on by our author in scattered references to the 
Isia:npois (or, a we English would call them, the Isiampans). 
Some among the missionaries have been of opinion that this 














race is of Jewish descent, principally from their use of the 
peculiar rite of the Hebrews and their abstinence from 
the flesh of the pig. But, as suggested by one of them, there 
is also a probability of their being of the Abrahamitic, but not 
of the Jewish race—of being, in fact, a colony of Ishmaelites 
or Idumeans. This is a point often forgotten, seeing that wo 
continually find travellers laying too much stress on a mere cast, 
of physiognomy. M. Mouhot mentions that even among the 
Stiéns, a thorougaly wild tribe, he was struck by the Hebrew 
character of mavy of the faces. We may mention here that 
one great charm of the book is the number of striking portraits 
it contains of individuals of all ranks and races encountered 
by the author in the course of his wanderings. They impress 
one with the conviction that they are vivid likenesses, and 
in transferring them to paper the engraver raust have rendered 
the original drawings with a spirit and fidelity worthy of all 
praise. The whole body of the inhabitants of these little known 
regions look like a more manly race than their neighbours of 
the Mongol type. But the Chinese are here, as throughout 
Eastern Asia, the only really industrious class to be met with. 
Iudolence, in fact, seems to be the vice inherent in the com- 
position of the three nations—the Siamese, Cambodian, and 
Laotian ; and the other faults they posscss are but the 
natural consequences of the first. 

Under a settled and tolerably well-administered Government, 
the commerce of Siam and Cambodia with the adjoining 
countries and with Europe would soon grow to vast importance. 
Bankok, the capital of Siam, is already one of the most consider- 
able markets in Asia. But then, at the time of M. Mouhot's 
residence, the First King was man of rare attainments. “He 
was familiar not only with all the dialects of Siam and Indo- 
China, but also with ancient Sanscrit and English, in which 
latter language he had written several treatises. The English 
journals at Hong Kong have been honoured by articles from his 
pen, and no one who reads them can be surprised that the 
august contributor should have been elected a member of the 
Asiatic Society in London.” The Second King, also, is described 
as “a perfect gentleman, of a cultivated mind, writing and 
speaking English, and leading in his palace—which is arranged 
and furnished in our Westeru fashion—the life of a rich, noble, 
and learned European.” ‘This singular institution of a double 
monarchy is common to the three kingdoms, Siam, Cambodia, 
and Laos, M. Mouhot had interviews with the two Sovereigns 
of the second-named State, but found that the First King had 
mastered only one English phrase: he could point to a bottle, 
and say “good brandy.” What commodities these countries 
could offer in exchange for foreign products will be scen from 
the following extracts :— 

CAMBODIA. 

The chief productions of Cambodia are tobacco, pepper, ginger, sugar, 
gamboge, coffve, silk, and cotton. ‘The latter important article of com- 
merce thrives here admirably ; and, 98 according to report America is 
menaced with civil war, it is a question whether we can henceforth calcu- 
late on that country for the supply it has hitherto furnished. If that su 
ply were even partially to fail, and thousands of workmen to be in 
consequence thrown out of employment, what a vast field might be opened 
‘on the banks of the Mekong and of Touli-Sap for European activity, ine 
dustry, and capital. England, that great nation for colonies, could soon 
make of Lower Cochin China and Cambodia a vast cotton-plaatation ; 
and there isno doubt that if she set about it in earnest, with her Aus- 
tralian, East and West Indian, and New Zealand possessions, she might 
soon secure to herself the monopoly which America now has of 
precious article. We [M. Mouhot is writing es a Frenchman} should in 
that case be obliged to buy from her. hy should we not be our own 
purveyors? The island of Ko- Sutin alone, in which the lands belonging 
to the Crown are let to the cotton-planters in lots for one pound per lot, 
may be adduced in order to give an idea of the profits realised from the 
cultivation ofthis plant, Each lot affords an income of more than 1,200 

nc8, 
ine forests situated on the higher grounds abound with justly celebrated 
timber ; as also trees yielding resins and gums much esteemed in com- 
merce, likewise the eagle-wood, and several species of dye-woods. The 
mountains contain gold, argentiferous lead, sinc, copper, and iron, the 
last two in some abundance, One is astonished to find these fertile lands 
furnish so little for exportation ; but the Sovereigns and Mandarins enrich 
themselves by spoliation and extortion, and every abuse which can ruin @ 
country and retard its progress. If these dominions were ruled wisely 
and carefully, with probity, and with a regard to the interests of the 
working clasies, the whole aspect of affairs would be changed. The taxes 
now weigh solely on’the cultivator and producer. ‘The more he raises the 
more he has topay. Disposed therefore to indolence by the influence of the 
climate, he has little inducement to combat this vice. 

Before dismissing these most interesting volv=#eS we cannot 
refrain from giving utterance to our feelins- Of admiration for 
that band of zealous devotees to the »-*8 of Nature, who are 
ever, like M. Mouhot, ready to ~2 the risks of the deadliest 














climates and the fury of pr vathiraty savages, if they can 
but add one name to the ~#alogue of species, or introduce a 
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new plant to the use or the ornament of our gardens. A 
magnificent shell and a gigantic beetle are the discoveries, it 
seems, that will transmit the name of our traveller to posterity 
in connection with the science he so fervently loved. On such 
matters, however does the naturalist rest his fame, M, 
Mouhot writes, after a fifteen months’ absence from Bankok— 

A new shell or insect filled me with a joy which ardent naturalists alone 
can understand; but they know well how little Petratioss and fatigues of 
all kinds are cared for when set against the delight experienced in making 
one discovery after another, and in feeling that oneis of some slight assist- 
ance to the votaries of science. It pleases me to think that my investiga- 
tions into the archeology, entomology, and conchology of these lands 
may be of use to certain members of the great and generous English 


nation, who kindly encouraged the poor naturalist; whilst France, his own 
country, remained deaf to his voice. 


Parliamentary Untelligence. 


—o—_ 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
CHINA. 

(May Slst.) Mr. Coupgn, who, on rising to move a resolution on the 
subject of China, was received with cheers, said: The subject to which I 
venture to call the attention of the House has been introduced to our 
notice first by the noble lord the member for Cockermouth, and in the 
next place by the hon. gentleman the member for Northumberland, with 
very great ability, and it has also been referred to in another place by Lord 
Grey in a speech which displayed, I think, very great wisdom and fore- 
thought. That being so, I should not now trouble the House on the 
subject had the circumstances in connection with our relations with 
China remained unchanged or did they appear to be in a more satisfactory 
state than they were at the time when these motions were brought for- 

I cannot, however, read our more recent despatches from that 
country without feeling that we are not entitled to consider that there is 
any prospect of any atnelioration taking place in those relations. I have 
read attentively the last Blue-books, aud I contess their perusal impressed 
me with a sense of great anxiety and uncertainty for the future. It seems 
to me that no one in China reprezenting this country is satisfied with the 
Present state of things. Our merchants are very much dissatisfied, and 
Sir F. Bruce, our Minister, appears to be in a slate of despair because 
the policy recommended by him, or carried out there with his acquiesence, 
seems to have failed and broken down, so that he has no longer any policy 
—+o far as [ can understand his despatches—in hand. Then with regard 
to our military commander, in his last despatch of December he has 
advocated the complete abandonment of that policy which we were led to 
suppose was the sole means of restoring peace and the authority of the Im- 
Petial Government. We must all recollect that the mail now on its way to 

India carries out with it an Order in Council, revoking a former Order in 
Council, which allowed English officers to take service in the Imperial 
a ba step which, in my opinion,ought never to have beenpermitted. But 
we have it trom Sir F. Bruce, that it is the foreign element in China which 
has gained all the late successes, and I cannot but apprehend that when the 
news arrives in China that those officers who led the disciplined contingent 
of the Chinese army are to be withdrawn from the service, renewed hope 
will be given to the insurgents, and, probably, the result of the inter- 
ference of our Government two years ago in China may be. to inake 
things there in a more distracted ‘state than they were, Such being the 
uncertain position of affairs, I think we should be wanting in our duty to 
the country if we shrank from expressing our opinion on this important 
question. © Taking a review of our position in China, I ask myself what is 
our object in goirig to that remote region at all? It is simply trade and 
the profits of trade. The next question I put to myself is, have we pursued 
a course in China consistent with our interests and our honour ? and [am 
bound to say that I think we have not consulted either ia the line of 
policy we have adopted, It might have happened that we, with a great 
sacrifice of national character, might have achieved great success in our 
commercial undertakings in China, That might be urged by some per- 
‘sons with the view to reconcile us to the course we have pursued; but I 
confess for my own part that I should not be disposed to consider a 
‘satisfactory balance in the national ledger as sufficient to condone a 
course of conduct which I thought inimical to the national charac- 
ter. Tam, however, sorry tu say that the most unsatisfactory 
feature in our relations with China the commercial view of the 
question, We have been carrying on large military operations, and mak- 
ing great efforts to extend our trade in that country, and 1 am prepared to 
show they have ended in the most unsatisfactory manner. ‘This appears 
to me a subject in respect to which the greatest misapprehension exists, 
and nowhere does it prevail more apparently than in the mind of the noble 
Jord at the head of the Government, for the noble lord a little while ago 
made a reference to our trade with China, to which I shall presently al- 
lude. 1 want, in the first place, to lay the foundation of the consideration 
of this question by showing the House what the nature of our trade with 
China is, and what it has been during the time we have been attempting 
toextend it by these warlike operations, It is a somewhat remarkable 
fact that it is only those foreign countries in which we have been sys- 
tematically attempting to force a trade by violence and war, which really 
form exceptions to the progress we have made in all other directions in 
the extension of our commerce. 

T moved for a return of the exports from this country to China and 
Hong Kong from the year 1835 up to the present time, thus including 
the whole of the period during which our trade with China has been car- 
Tied on by private enterprise—I mean since 1834, when the monopoly 
of the East India Company was abolished. There is a peculiar cha- 
acteristic in this trade. “We have had three wars in twenty years, and 
whatever hus Leen the apparets cause, the ultimate and undisguised ob- 
ject of those wars has been, to ust @ technical phrase, to open up China 
‘and to extend our trade with that cowntry, ‘The effect has been this 


and it is curious to watch the progress “af our trade with China—that 
whenever there bas been a war our mercham., stimulated by a splendid 





























market, have sent out there pecula five stocks, and that their enterprise 
has invariably been followed by disappointment, collapse, and reaction. 
Tam speaking in the presence of an hon. friend of mine, through whose 
house I beliege one-third of the export trade to China goes, who, on one 
occasion, said to me, *‘ The trade with China has been always a dis- 
appointing trade.” If the House will allow me I will give it an analysia, 
in a very few words, of the returns for which I moved, and to which I have 
already alluded, which will serve to show how great is the misapprehen- 
tion which prevails on this subject of our trade with China. In 1835, the 
first year oft the open trade after the abolition of the East India Company's 
monopoly of the China le, our exports to that country were 
£1,074,000. In 1836 they were £1,326,000, which was the highest 
amount they reached while the trade was confined to Cantou. The opium 
war occurred in 1840, and by the peace of 1842 Shanghai and the other 
treaty ports were opened. For the following tliree years there was an in- 
crease in our exports—in 1843 they were £1,456,000; in 1844 they were 
£2,305,000 ; in 1845 they were £2,394,000. From this point (ney de- 
clined, and for the next ten years they remained, with the exception of 
one of two spasmodic efforts at recovery, at little more than half the 
amount of 1845. In 1854 they fell to {'1,000,716, being less than in 
1835, twenty years previously, when the trade was confined to Canton. 
In 1856-7, and again in 1859, the war arising out of the lorcha affair was 
carried on, and by the peace that followed several new ports were opened, 
and the great river the Yang-tze was made accessible to foreigners, A 
treaty opening Japan was also entered into, and the first exports to that 
country were sent through China. Our exports roe in 1839 to 
£4,457,000, and in 1860 to £5,318,000; but, following the invariable 
law, they fell in 1862 to £8,137,000. Last year, 1803, they amounted 
to £3,889,000. Speaking the other evening, the noble lord at the head 
of the Government informed us that, owing to the great expansion of our 
trade with China, the difficulties of our commerce in Lancashire had been 
nearly met, and that we were indebted to that increase of trade for our 
ability to bear as well as we had done the pressure of the American civil 
Wrjow, it amazed.everybedy connected with the trade of Lancashire to 
find that the noble lord made such a stateine: ‘The trade with China is 
almost the only one that has weighed on the business of Lanca-hi 
consequence of the immense amount of siock which lies at Shang! 
Hong Kong, and China is the very last market that responded to. the 
rising prices consequent on the cotton famine. A gentleman in business 
informed me that during the years 1852 and 1863, the very time when, 
according the noble lord, this market was relieving Lancashire frum de- 
pression, there was such a glut of goods in Chins that it would have been 
profitable to have brought cotton goods from Shanghai and sold them in 
Manchester. Iam astonished at the reckless assertions that I hear made 
at that table. I can account for it in no way but this that noble lords 
and right hon. gentlemen who become Cabinet Ministers consider that 
they speak from a brief, They do not speak with the ordinary responsi- 
bility of private individuals, It is supposed that somebody else puts the 
figures into their hands and that they may say anything. [venture to say 
that there are more groundless statemeuts mare at that table to this august 
body—(hear. hear), by both. sides (cheers and laughter) —when they are 
in office (hear, hear)—and they are made with such solemuit 
and with such’ emphatic blows on that box (renewed laughter}, 
that all but the oldest and most oblurate members of this House 
are imposed upon ; and as for the public out of doors they believe every- 
thing that is said by a Cabinet Minister. The noble lord, from his long 
experience, must be considered the most accomplished master of this, 
which 1 will call official, language ; and if Iwas asked to point out the 
most promising of his pupils should say that it was my hon, friend the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. (Loud laughter.) It was, 1 be 
lieve, my hon. friend who misled his chief They ought to understand 
each other better. Speaking on the lapsed debate upon the motion of the 
hon, member for Northumberland, the hon. gentleman read a tissue of the 
most fallacious statements to show the vast extension of our trade with 
China. Ie compared the trade of 1857 with that of the present time 5 
he gave us the exports and imports of the treaty ports; the exports that 
went from an interior port to a coast port, andthen the exports from that 
port to another; but he altogether Ieft out of sight the fact that by Lord 
Elgia’s Treaty in 1859 the trade in opium was legalized—that is, brought 
into the regular trade and into the statistics, in which it did not appear be- 
fore, because it was a smuggling trade; and that generally amounts to 
three times as much as our legitimate exports. (Hear, hear.) 

Ihave stated in general terms the facts with regard to our exports to: 
China, but here is a statement which has been sent (o me with regard to 
cotton goods which will fix upon the mind the extraordinary nature of 
that market, and the great depression which has existed in it, more than 
the statement of any money amount. My friend, who was surprised at 
the noble lord’s statement, sent me these figures showing me the quantity 
of cotton goods exported to China and Hong Kong for the four following 
years: —In 1850 there were 222,963,000 yards, and in 1861 243,654,000 

ards; that was during the tire of excitement and specula ion, when the 

ope that now at last there was going to be a large consumption in Ch ina 
was operating upon our merchants’ minds. Now comes the recoil ; in 
1862 the exports fell from 243,000,000 yards to 80,000,000, and in 1868 
it fell from 8U,000,L00 to 46,000,000 yards. So that the exports to 
China of cotton goods, which are really the chief article that we export 
to that country, fell in two years from 243,000,000 yards two 46,000,000 
yards, or less than one-fifth, and that was during thé time when the noble 
lord tells us that Lancashire was sustained by the great extension of our 
trade with China, (Hear, hear.) ‘That is the character of the business 
that you are transacting with China. You have now tried it in every 
possible way. You have tried it by war; you have tried it by the ex- 
tension of the treaty ports; you have tried it by going into the interior; 
and that isthe character of your market in China, I donot pretend tosay what 
is the reason why we cannot find a large consumption of our goods in China, 
Whether it is that one-third of the human race—as the noble lord told us 
the other night when he said, “ Think of having free and unrestricted 
trade with one-third of the human race !"—whether it is because the Chi- 
nese are the most industrious, the most frugal, the most energetic and per- 
severing people ia the world, because their labour is cheaper than any- 
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—— 
where else, and that you get for the cheapness of the Hindoo the quality 
OF the Scatchman or the Swiss—whether it is im consequence of that that 
they can produce their own articles cheaper than even a stear-engine can 
doit on this side of the earth —whether it is that the opium traffic absorbs 
their means, and prevents their being in a conditinn to purchase other 
goods which we expect to sell, or whether it is that the revolution and 
Gisil war going on in China tend to destroy the cities and populations 
Where the great consuming demand existed, Ido not pretend to say; but 
ths Udo say, that from some cause or another you have arrived at this 
positive proof, that it is not by war or violence, or the increase of your 
treaty ports, that you are likely ‘considerably to extend the consumption of 
your goods in. Chi a ‘ 
If you look back for the last thirty five years you vill find that China 
a the only country that has disappointed you; that is, that the exports 
to China have not k-pt pace with the natural increase of your trade in 
other directions. Last year your exports to China were £3,800.000, your 
exports to tbe rest of the world €146.000,000; 40 thit you only send 24 
per cent.’ of your exports to China. If you run your eve over the table 
Of exports, you will fined that China stands only twelfth in the list of your 
foreign customers. that it stands even below Egvpt. This is the moral — 
that it is not by blond and violence that you areto ‘extend your commerce. 
(Hear. hear.) That is the way to destroy trade, and not the way tocreate 
it, [hope that after all this experience = shall none of us again advo- 
cate any violent measure with the view of extending our trade either in 
China or elsewhere. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord told us truly that 
there is one-third of the human race—that is 350,000,000 or 490,090,090 
of hi beings —in China. They are but yerv small customers, but 
Took at it in another way. If you are to follow “at policy. which is pecu~ 
Tiarly the noble lord's; if you’are to break into the country, hold it, and 
be its police; if you are to make another Turkey of China, and 
if, in addition to mevting Russia and France, you are to meet 
the United States at Peking; if you are to trouble yourselves 
and future generations with governing and controlling and in- 
iguing in China, recollect that you have a country of vast extent 
i ion to govern, and that you ought well to consider 
er upon this 




























wbether y 
policy with the proof that you have that you are cot 
trade with that country than with Brazil or Egypt. We are too apt to 
forget what China is. China has ten times the population of France, 
It has eight times the surface of France. Having broken into Pekinz by 
the most fag < you have now a minister there who is under- 
faking to remodel that vast empire Read his despatches: what is he 
doing? Constantly advising the Government that they must change their 
mode of administration. They are to became + centralized Govern- 
ment. [can hardly sneak of the tone of those despatches with- | 
out expressing my feelings in anparliamentary Language. Why! the | 
fava of a man going to an empire that is now moving in the ruts ereared by 
2,500 rears of exisence and of one civilization, a country which has | 
probably transmitted to sou very much of the habiteand mode of living 
of the ancient lonians -to think of gaing to Peking and coolly re- 
commending that the Government of Peking should absorb to itself the 
government of all the provinces ~each province being as large as a Euro- 
pean empire, What good can possibly come of that? It only shows the 
utter impossibility o” our understanding the nature of the country with 
which we have to deal. 

Si- F. Bruce forced his way to Peking expecting to find there a cen- 
tralised Government and a great Power. When he got there he found 
a decaying capital and an Executive with very little power. It is very 
possible thit it is owing to that circumstance that the empire has endured 
fo long a it bas (Au emphatic “ Hear. hear” fran Mr. White, foliowed 
by a laugh ) Whar is Sir F. Bruce doing? He is recommending the 
Emperor to withdraa the power and authority enjoyed by the local go- 
vernon of the different provinces, and to assume their power himself at 
Pekin. He is recommending @ complete revolutinn in the mode of 

overning China. It seems, according to the experience that we have 
fa that there is very htile centralised authority in that country, and that 
the power of the governors ot departments is really almost independent of 
that of the central Gavernment, Now, I think that what we have to do 
in China. if it be a great empirein ruins, is to avoid the fall of the ruins, i 
just as you would keop ont of the shadow of an castle wall | 
for fear it should fall upon you. The wise policy would be | 
to. have as. little as possible political or social relationship with | 
that country. That is the policy which T should recommend this | 
House to consider. What are we doing now? We are actually doing 
our very best to break up the little authority that was left to that central 

Government, becau-e we are carrying into that country habits of in- 

suborlination, and letting into that country wild and lawless men. 

‘And the: very circumstance of our opening the door to what is called 

the extra territorial popniation is that we let in, not respectable mer- 

chants alone, but every kind of filibusters and brigands who can reach 

that country. There is nothing comes out scclearly in the late despatches 

as that you yourselves ciuse much of the disorder that is going on in 

China.” (Hear, hear.) opened up the great Yang-tse river—that 

is, you stip A that for ers should have the right to navigate that 

river, Well, that was an unnaual thing, and we ought not to have done 

it unlece with much better securities than we could possibly ebtain. 1 
believe it was done aginst the better judgment of Lord Elgin himeelf. 
‘What hax been the effect 2. Read the desp:tch of Vice-Consul Adkins, 
who is plaved in a consul ite on that river, and who describes the popula 
tion. He says, writing to Sir P. Bruce from Chinkiang. on the Yang- 
tae, on the 2nd of September. 1862 — 

“Tam well aware that the river is likely to be overrun by foreign 
Dlackguards, kao law, and under no control; the more so that 















































































the Chinese authorities thecselves shirk the respousibility, and take vo 
steps to protect their countrs men.” 
Wriring again on the 23rd of September, and referring to outrages that 








en place, be says:— 
«The Europrans who caused the disturbance were in Chinese employ. 














Itisa on prastice to hire a foreigner ‘to take care of the boat.” By 
thie j« meant hoisting a foreign Bag when passing a native Custom-house, 
and buliying any official who may get in the way. 









‘Again, on the 27th of April, 1863, he says:— 

“1 very much fear that the foreigners trading on this river in sailing 
boats are almost without exception men without principle or character— 
outlaws, in fact, who hare no regard for treaties or regulations, and who 
look upon the Chinese as made for them to prey upon. Their drumkes 
and debauched habits have made an impression even on the Chinese.” 

And Sir F. Bruce, writing so late as July last to Earl Russell, speaks 
of the “ constant svenes of blood and violence which have inaugurated the 
opening of the Yanz-tse river.” Can any one realize what this extrae 
territory means? You have stipulated that Englishmen who go into Ching 
shall not be subject to Chinese laws. You make a sort of effort to follow 
your fellow-subjects with your own law—that is, you set up consuls 200 
‘or 300 miles apart on this great river. I believe there is a space of 500 
miles on that vast river where we have no consuls at all. Your country= 
men go there, and foreigners also. ‘This system of hoisting flags is carried 
on in all sorts of surreptitious ways. Let us suppose that Chinamen came 
here, and could penetrate into Oxfordshire without being subject to our 
law-—that they could commit every species of robbery and outrage upon 
the constituents ofthe right hon. gentleman the member for Oxfordshire, 
‘and that the local magistracy had no power to interfere with them beyond 
this, that they could not talk to them because they could not understand 
their languaze, but that they could seize them and carry them to the 
nearest consulate, there to be judged according to Chincse laws. They 
must be taken to London, the witnesses must be brought with them, they 
go before a foreign tribunal, and then, after all this expense, what chance 
would you have of obtaining law and justice? Why, such a condition of 
affairs amounts toa state of actual lawlessness for every European and 
‘Amzrican in the interior of that country. (Hear.) The law allows every 
foreigner, be he English, French, or American, to pass into the interior, 
and foreigners having treaty rights are exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the mandarins, You must bear in mind that the mandarins shirk the re- 
sponsibility of meddling with these people; and why? Becaure they 
know very well that one war, or rather two wars—the wars of 1856-7— 











« were caused by the lorcha Arrow. The same may be said of the war that 





followed the exchange of the ratifications; and there is not a Chinese 
authority that does not tremble in the presence of the English flag. The 
consequence is that for vessels under the English fag since that lorcha 
war there is a complete irresponsibility and lawlessness. Chinese capi- 
talists buy European-riezed vessels; they get a foreigner to come on 
board, as they did in the case of the Arrow, to take care of the boat. 
When he is on bourd he claims to be the owner of the boat. He bullies 
the Chinexe authorities, he passes the Custom-house, and defies them to 
fire upon hima, Why, this amounts to an actual state of anarchy. (Hear.) 











| These lorcha vessels are at the bottom of a great deal of this mischief. 


What says Sir F, Bruce in his despatch to Consut Sinclair at Ningpo, 
dated Jan, 24, 1863. He says:— 


[have to instruct you to execute strictly the treaty in the matter of 
clandestine and prohib ted trade, particularly as against lorches and small 
sailing craft engaged in the coasting trade. The classof men who sail these 
vesels, and their lawless and violent proceedings, make peaceful progress 
difficult, and do much to keep up a feeling of alarm and aversion to 
foreigners among the authorities and population of China. You must be 
aware, from your experience at Ningpo, that is the employment to be 
found in these vessels which keeps up the class of lawless foreign adven- 
turers which infest the ports, and is the hotbed of crime on the coasts of 
China.” 

Now you undertake the police of this vast region, You have got your 
gunboats on the Yang-tse river andthe coast, but I am very much afraid 
that you are led ito almost as much lawlessness and involuntary crime a& 
the natives themselves, becuse a wholesale massacre and destruction of 
the native junks by our ships of war has been going on, attributable, no 
doubt, to our ignorance of their language. Such acts, however, reflect 
fa very great discredit on the national character. We read of 200 junks 
at a time being destroyed by our vessels. They destroyed first the pirates, 
‘as thev are called, and then the Government vessels, (A laugh.) There 
is a curious correspondence, from which I will trouble the House with 
only a short extract, It illustrates in a very short space the anomalous 
end disereditable relations to which I refer. Prince Kung sends a de- 
smatch to Sir F, Bruce, complaining that our force in the Yang-tse river 
had burnt three Government war junks for pirates, one of them having on. 
board a mandarin, for the loss of whose personal effects a pecuniary com- 
pensation is demanded. In reply Sir F, Bruce says:— 

“A short time since Captain Dew destroyed a fleet of 200 pirate vessele 
at Chnean at the request of the Chinese authorities, and in the case now 
complained of the o'ficers of Her Majesty's ships, at the request of the 
people, destroyed these junks, which the popular voice, as well as the o8p. 
pearance of the vesvels themselves, pointed out as Cantoneve and piratic : 
‘And he adds, in reply to a second remonstrance, that, 

«© As several respectable-looking villagers on shore averred that these 
junks hid been plunclering them for some time past (a statement oor 
roborated by a small mandarin), the commander of the larger steamer 
caused them to be set on fire. 
(A laugh.) That is not a thing to laugh at in a Christian assembly, 
(Hear, hear) You cannot realise such a state of things. There is ap 
old sayin that a man would sleep more soundly if he knew that the whole 
Chinese Empire would be totally destroyed in the night than if he kaew 
he was to have a tooth drawn in the moraing. We are becoming deeply 
compromised in the Chinese Empire. Here is the answer of Prince 
Kung, and I would rather have a broadside fired at me than have received 
such a communication :— 

& Well-dressed and well-to-do people are not necessarily well-affected 
subjects, nor is a.amall mandarin necessarily a genuine wandarin, Wh 
can say that in this case the parties complaining were not pirates in dis- 
guise, who, in their dread lest the Government ‘vessels should arrest them, 
trumped up this story of the evil done by hese junks with a view to im 
‘citing the commanders of British steamew to destroy them ?”” 

And the Price proceeds’ to say tha: for this act of violence in the sum- 
tary destruction of these Goverment veasels be hopes that a penalty 
commensurate with the offese will be inflicted on the British officers 
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‘This is a most demoralising state of things when your forces are made the 
‘instruments of this brutal ‘lence —when they 200 vessels because 
they are denounced by alarge mandarin, and then three Government 
ships because they are denounced by a small mandarin. (A laugh.) I 
say that such a slate of things, if allowed to go on, would re-act pre- 
judicially on our home politics and the character of our social life—(hear) 
—and it is our duty to put it down. Why are our vessels there to do the 
behest of the Chinese Government in putting down what are called pirates ? 
‘At Chusan it was said that the 200 bd junks destroyed were ready to join 
the Taipi In the present state of things in China you can'’t,draw a 
line between pirates and rebels, and yet these junks that are found read: 
to co-operate In the defence of the rebels—and these people had as muc 
Tight to rebel as ever we had—are to be treated by our forces as a common 
enemy. Under what authority are such things done? I sec in the des- 
patches, Standing Order No. 10, from Admiral Kuper, he says: — 

Chinese vessels are on no account to be destroyed by Her Majesty’s 
ships unless the officers ia command are requested by acompetent Chinese 
aubority to aid ‘n doing so; nor unless, on the sea coast of China, a 
Birste is caught in the act of piracy.” 

It was an old standing order of the Admiralty that our vessels of war were 
not to destroy even pirates unlcss they were found, or were proved, to 
bao attacked a square-rigged vessel. T think T heard that standing order 
quoted by the late Mr. Hume some twenty years ago. It is not to be 
tolerated that our brave sailors are to be made the executioners of such a 
commu nity as that. (Hear, hear.) Now, the question arises—what is the 
remedy for this state of things? If we were beginning afresh to-morrow to 
‘establish our relations with China we should not hesitate a moment as to 
what we should do. We should avoid all political and social contact with 
that country. We should, in fact, follow the example given us by a man 
‘who was not only a statesman, but essentially a philanthropist —Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, He founded Singapore in 1819. He purchased an island 
about the size of the Isle of Wight, a bare, bleak island, covered for the 
most part with dense jungle, and gave no earthly advantage to the desert 

except the establishment of a complete freedom of commerceand com- 

lete security for life and property. What has been the consequence ? 
Fat place has grown up from some 200 inhabitants to 100,000, and its 
‘exports and imports—which are genuine, and not fictitious, like those of 
my hon. friend—l have lately seen stated at something like £12,000,000 
sterling. Well, why not do in your China trade what has been done in 
Singapore? You have only to establish free ports on the coast of China, 
and to withdraw yourselves altogether from political contact with that 
people, and you will have a trade greater than ever you can hope for by 
amisting to destroy their civilisation in the vain attempt to push your com- 
mercial relations, You have an example of what might be done ia the 
case of Hong Kong. Hong Kong is a mere rock at the entrance of the 
Canton waters. You have made a free port of it; it has no productive nor 
consumptive power whatever, but by making it a free port, one-third of all 
the commerce which now goes on with China is carried on through that 








port. 
* ‘While Canton is a desert quite out of the list of your export and import 
accounts, everything goes to Hong Kong, and there is no doubt if you 
Get two other small islands — the smaller the better—one towards the centre 
“of the coast and the other towards Shanghai, and merely establish them 
as free ports—I don't ask you to do moré—they will draw all the trade of 
China, and will settle themselves without any more ado on your part. 
‘Well, then, baving this example of what should have been done, we go on 
preferring a policy which is carried out at great loss to the national cha- 
racter and at great cost to the people of this country, becausesuch a policy 
imposes a great charge upon the people, and the time may come when 
this country will be very impatient of this sort of mismanagement. I 
would exhort this assembly and the coustituencies, since, we are now begin. 
ing to view ourselves as a kind of privileged class and want to exclude 
five-sixths of our people —(hear, hear)—because we are supposed to have 
more forethought, more political wiedom, more philosophy in us, 
that something is expected from us. I will show you by the 
conduct of a great, a brave, and essentially a just man—the Duke 
of Wellington—what the course you have pursued during the 
last 80 years is as compared with what he would hare done. A very 
curious incident bi in the Duke of Wellington as an authority. 
I may call to the recollection of this House that in 1834, after the opening 
-of the trade with Canton to private enterprise, Lord Napier was sent out 


to that place. He addressed the officials there in the usual way, but they 
tefused to have anything to do with him except in the way of trade. 
Lord Napier, after some angry correspondence, wrote home some 


despatches inciting our Government to coerce the Chinese by sending out 
a few regiments, and showing how easil they might be brought to submis- 
‘sion. At that time the noble lord at the bead of the Government was 
Foreign Secretary; but before Lord Napier’s letters arrived, that curious 
interregnum, which those at the wrong side of 50 cannot but remember, 
took place, when the Whig Government went out and the Duke of Wel- 
Hington held all the seals until Sir R. Peel should return from Italy. 
‘Those letters of Lord Napier’s fell into the hands of the Duke, who then 
held the seals of the Foreign Office as well as the seals of the other 
Secretaries of State, and he wrote in reply a very brief despatch, which is 
the only one of the papers of 1840, and here is one of the sentences, 
which contains the pith of the whole. It is dated February 2, 1835:— 

« It is not by force and violence that His Majesty intends to establish a 
@ommercial intercourse between his subjects and China, but by the other 
Canciliatory measures s0 strongly inculcated in all the instructions which 
you have received.” 

‘Hear, bear.) Now, I am bound to say, in justice to the noble lord at 

1¢ head of the Government, that the instructions which were sent out by 
by him, being the King’s o ce by an order in Couneil for the ma- 
‘agement of our trade in China, were all dictated in a apirit of justice, 
wmoderation, and peace—(hear, hear)—and I can say I have never seen 
‘any despatches of the noble lord which have been addressed to China 
which have not always breathed of forbearance and justice. 


















(Hear, bear.) But what I find fault with in the noble lord is this—if 
ene of his su! inates in any part of the world commits any violation of 
thone rules of moderation and justice, the noble lord backs him. (Laughter 


and cheers.) Now, I defy the noble lord in all his correspondence to 





show me halfa dozen lines written with the courage, with the justice and 
propriety of those few lines of the Duke of Wellington. What we want 
ts a Government here which can check its officials at the antipodes as well 
as tbe Government of President Lincoln can restrain its officials from 
wars with China. (This remark of the hoa. gentleman excited soma 
murmurs and subdued commentaries on the Opposition benches.) 
T understand what is Passing among hon. gentlemen. Well, I come 
now ta the point to which I was going to refer, and that is the 
Duke of Wellington's view of what should be our expenditure 
in China, After sending the despatch from which I have quoted to 
Lord Napier he sits down, and in a memorandum prepired for the 
Cabine!, which you will find in the same volume of the Correspondence 
up to 1840, he goes itito the question of Lord Napier's difficulties with 
the Chinese. He says, “ They refused to receive him at Canton ; they 
had a perfect right to do so. For us to attempt to force the Chinese 
officials to receive an English ovficial would be disgraceful.” (Hear, 
hear.) “ Disgraceful,” that is the word ; and he goes on to say, “ If they 
don't want to receive an English minister with high-sounding titles, let us 
be content; " and at a time when Lord Napier was supposed to be a re- 
fugee at Macao, in a meinorandum dated March 24. 18535, he fixes our 
establishment in China. He recommends, until trade has taken its 
regular peaceable course, a frigate and a smaller vessel of war for the pro- 
tection of our trade with China; and he fixes the cost of the civil es- 
tablishment there at £13,600.a year. (Hear, hear.) So that, according 
to the Duke of Wellington's principle, our trade was to be protected by a 
single small vessel, and our civil establishment was to cost only £13,600. 
Now, last year | saw a list of Government vessels in the waters of China 
and Japan, and they were 50 in number, and we have a little army at 
Hong Kong andanother at Shanghai—(hear, hear)—and the expense of 
our establishments has enormously increased. 
~ White our trade with Chia has increased only threefold during all 
that time, our trade with the rest of the world has increased fourfold, and 
all that has been done under the purest delusion that ever any people were 
under. We went to work with the Chinese to force our political con- 
nection on them—a course which the Duke of Wellington thought ought 
not to be followed at all. We have done so on the aswmption that the 
Chinese could be traded with fully only if we established our political 
connection with them. But the Chinese, with an instinctive knowledge 
of their own interests, immediately came to the conclusion that their vital 
interests were at stake in excluding foreigners from all political and social 
contact with them. They felt that they could not co-exist on an equality 
im the same country with the English, and, while they have consequently 
resisted all social and political contact with us, we have been always acting 
uader the delusion that a political and social connection was essential for 
the interests of our trade. That was the greatest delusion in the world, 
for the Chinese people were free-traders, whiie we were in the very mire 
of protection in this country. (Hear, hear.) The Chinese and Asiatics 
never understood or felt the question of protection to native industry. I 
remember quite well, when I advocated free trade in this country twenty- 
five years ago, repeatedly making use of the argument of the case of the 
Chinese, and showing what free-traders they were. They not only allowed 
tice to come into their country, but they exempted from port charges a 
ship bringing a cargo of that first necessary of life in China. (Hear, 
hear.) Some persons may attempt to answer me by saying that 
I am only speaking of exports to China, and that I say nothi 
of our imports from that country; but no one doubts that 
we stayed at home the imports from China would still reach 
us We have never gone to China to force the Chinese 
eople to give us their produce, but to increase our exportsto that country. 
tt may be said that it is not a practical question to talk of withdrawing 
our present connection with China. I am not responsible for anything that 
has been done with respect to China, but we are in the midst of dilficulties 
with that country, increasing every year in danger; therefore we cannot 
leave the matter alone, and if we canuot suddenly take that course which 
we might do if we had to begin again, we can at any rate move in that 
direction, and can apply the principle I advocate to Japan, where we have 
endeavoured to force ourselves on a reluctant people. ‘The representa 
tives of Japan are now in Paris, and they will come over to this country, 
aad will, almost prostrate on the ground, ask us not to force ourselves on 
them, for if we should, they could not be answerable for the safety of those 
forced upon them, and civil war and strife might be the consequences. 
Now, I want to know whether we are going to receive the Japanese 
Envoys in the same way 2s we received those men who pleaded in the 
same manner with Lord Elgin. The communication which passed 
between the Chinese Plenipotentiaries and Lord Elgin, when they were 
opposing in every possibla way the English forcing themselves on their 
country, was of a most affecting character. Are we to pursue the same 
course with respect to Japan? [trust not. I trust that we shall, in res- 
ect to that country, pursue the same principle as in Singapore and Hong 
Kong. Establish ourselves if we will on the mainland, but let us isolate 
ourselves, and not come in contact with the interior. (Hear, hear.) Let 
us take this precaution. We have had the death of one man in Japan— 
Mr. Richardson—and to avenge that we have throwa away the lives of 





























many brave men. 

We must observe, in our trading relations with the Japanese, precisely 
the same policy as we pursued when we received in former times those 
merchants from the Hanse towns who came here and were allowed to 
trade, but were obliged to keep themselves distinct from our people. ‘The 
consequence was that those merchants settled ina distinct part, a place 
being set apart for them, and were obliged to keep themselves free from 
the foreigner simply because they were exempt from our laws. In the end 
we must come to the same condition of things in dealing with these people, 
and in order to carry on business with them in quietness, we shall have to 
establish free ports—if on an island so much the better, and if va the 
mainland we must keep our people to themselves. If Englict#en go out 
to these parts of the world, must they involve their --uifrymen at home 
in these wars because they will not confine them~'¥es to five square miles 
for horse exercise? Why, our naval officers 4" content to be imprisoned 
oh the quarlerdeck, ith of an c~asional walk of halt a mile. 
Let eur merchants sabmit to the same o~¢#) and as @ matter of duty to 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1864. 
RAILWAYS FOR CHINA. 

Tr has been the subject of remark in professional and other 
journals in this country that the absence of railway communi- 
cation, even on the smallest scale, in China is anomalous ; 
especially where so much has been accomplished, through 
British, American, and French enterprise, in establishing lines 
of steamers at the chief ports from Canton to Tien-tsin along a 
scaboard not less than eightcen hundred miles in length. 
Those who are conversant with the foreign element among the 
people of that nation, know that this apparent backwardness in 
promoting the introduction of the locomotive and the iron 
road, with its attendant telegraph wire, has not existed. For 
the last twenty years the question has been discussed from 
time to time, and projected lines proposed, but these have been 
laid aside as being premature, chiefly on account of the un- 
satisfactory relations between England and the Imperial Govern- 
ment. It was not until the ratification of the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin that hopes of success were entertained for the introduction 
of steam afloat, commensurate with the extensive navigation 
opened up by its articles—a treaty which may be considered one 
of the most successful diplomatic achievements of modern times, 
and will redound to the metory of Lord Excin for his astute 
ness, humanity, and liberality towards all nationalities par- 
ticipating in its benefits. On this groundwork steam 
navigation has been not only introduced as a carrying 
power in the hands of foreigners, but the Chinese mind—al- 
ways slow, but sure—has become alive to its paramount ad- 
vantages over their own sluggish mode of traflic, so that they 
are investing their means in steam-boals, and taking shares in 
steam navigation companics. Nuthing could be more advan- 
tageous than this to prepare the way for steam locomotion by 
railway, as it familiarised the people and Government to the 
wonderful power of this western discovery, of which their in- 
ventive genius had no previous conception. The time had 
arrived when the merchants in China deemed it favourable to 
mature their projects regarding the introduction of railways, 
Accordingly, a company was formed at Shanghai about the be- 
ginning of last year, to construct a line of railway from that 
port to Soochow, in anticipation of its recapture from the rebels. 
In the following summer they addressed a memorial to the 
Viceroy of the Proviuce for permission to lay the line, which 
that functionary did not entertain in a very favourable manner, 
This, of course, was before the fall of Soochow, since when 
nothing has publicly transpired regarding the project, 
which was based upon the supposition that the wealthy 
and industrious refugees who fied from that city to the 
settlement and city of Shanghai would immediately return and 
restore that ancient mart to its former prosperity. This ex- 
pectation has up to the present not been realised, even in a 
raoderate dey--2,s0 that probably the promoters of the Shang- 
hai and Soochow 4way Company are keeping their project 
in abeyance. 

Meanwhile in the auttnn of the year Sir MACDONALD STEPHEN- 
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auspices of Lord Patarston and Earl Russeut, and addressed 
the leading foreign residents on the subject, from whom he 
received most interesting, and gencrally favourable replies to hia 
proposed lines. He has now returned to England, and pro- 
duced the result of his experiences in tho shape of a volumi- 
nous “ Report upon the Feasibility and most effectual Means of 
introducing Railway Communication into the Empire of Chins,” 
accompanied with a map, more than four feet square, showing 
on a largo scale the most comprehensive system of railways 
imaginable, stretching from Calcutta through Eastern India, 
Western and Central China to Peking. At the first glance this 
appears so gigantic, that one is inclined to view it as one of 
Utopian character, destined to go the way of all bubble schemes, 
Each point is, however, clearly discussed in his report, and where 
at one part some difficulty arises in the reader's mind, in a subse- 
quent sentence this is satisfactorily discussed and met by sound 
argument. From the grand general project of uniting India 
and China by rail, as delineated in the Sketch Map, he con- 
fines his observations and correspondence to that comprised 
within the limits of China proper, aud this is again reduced to 
the practical proposition of constructing at first a line of only 
fifteen miles, He starts with Hankow as a central terminus, 
from which radiates three trunk lines,--one South to Canton 
with branches to Fatshan aud Hong Kong; a second West- 
ward up the Yang-tsze River into Sze-chuev, and a third East~ 
ward to Nanking and Shanghai, from thence to the North by 
Soochow along the line of the Imperial Cunal to Tien-tsin and 
Peking—in all about 3,000 miles, 

To deal with the project in detail is beyond the limits of our 
space, we shall therefore confine ourselves in this article to 
pointing out its principal features. These resolve themselves 
into the line from Canton to Hankow, and from Shanghai 
to Peking. Acting upon the recommendation of his 
correspondents,—who re nearly all residents in South 
China, and illness prevented him personally _ visiting 
the North—he advocates strongly the adoption of the first- 
mentioned line, and proposes that an experimental loop-line of 
fifteen miles be laid between Canton and Fatshan—the southern 
metropolis and Birmingham of China, Thisis undoubtedly the 
route for a trunk line when the system is once introduced, but 
we question the propriety of giving it the precedence of all 
others. From the admission of the correspondents who touch 
upon this point, and the remarks quoted from the Hong Kong 
press, it is apparent that the chief object in proposing it is with 
a view to restore that trade with the tea districts which for- 
merly constituted Canton the great forcign emporium of China, 
and which has been transferred to Shanghai since the opening 
up of the Yang-tsze. We have no wish to retard that expected 
state of future prosperity, but it might nip the whole project in 
the beginning if the experimental line was laid where there are 
few or no foreigners to support it, with the prospective advan- 
tages of carrying it six or seven hundred miles into the tea 
districts. Moreover, it is here that the greatest engineoring 
difficulty occurs in crossing the Meiling Pass that divides 
the north and south watersheds of the tributarics to the 
Yang-tsze and Canton rivers. On the other hand the 
line from Shanghai to Peking via Soochow and the route 
of tho Grand Canal, on to Tien-tsin, is not only the most 
feasible, but presents the fewest engineering difficulties, In 
fact, here is the base of a track with dead-level gradients made 
to hand, if one of the bavks of the canal be straight enough, 
between the three rivers, which will have to be crossed by ferry: 
Not many years ago, that section of the canal between the 
Yellow River and the Peiho was blocked up against navigation 
by a large portion of it filling up, so that the supplics of rice 
for the consumption of Peking and the northern provinces, 
which cannot produce this “staff of life,” have been prevented 
from arriving by the old water communication. We may reae 
sonably conclude, therefore, that the Government would hail 
with satisfaction the construction of a railway along this route 
that would bring these supplies regularly and expeditiously from 
the South, On this route it is proposed to have one or other 
of the short lines from Shanghai to Soochow, sixty miles, or 
Tien-tsin to Peking, seventy miles, constructed at the outset, to 
show its advantages to the Chinese authorities, and see whether 
orno it would pay. But we conceive there is a better and 
much shorter line pointed out by Dr. Muna, where ho 
states ;—“ But the line that I would press on your attention, ag 
one to commence with, is that between Woosung and Shanghai, 
“ q distance of only eight miles in a direct line, and free from 
“any engineering difficulties. Ships might then load and 
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“ discharge at Woosung, and be saved the difficult navigation 
eof the Shanghai River ”(Wongpoo). Woosung is the 
natural sea-port of Shanghai, standing on a more salu- 
‘pious site, and where anchorage and dock accommodation to 
any extent may be formed. Tho land intervening is nearly all 
im the bands of foreigners ; it is quite level the whole way, 
although intersected by numerous small creeks, that could be 
easily crossed until arriving at Soo-chow creek, where the cost- 
liest. piece of work in the shape of a good iron bridge is re- 
quired, not only for railway, but crdinary traffic, which would 
be accepted as a boon by the inhabitants. When his plans 
are ready for maturity, we would advise Sir MacbonaLD 
to bear Mr. Murray's hint in mind) In the mean- 
time we cordially wish him every success in the formation of a 
company to carry out his views; and consider the project 
worthy of public support, as eventually to turn out a profitable 
undertaking. 


———— 
YET ANOTHER CHINA DEBATE. 

Tux eclebrated free trader Mr. CoppEn brought on another 
debate on our policy in China, which will be found to occupy 
ten pages in our present issue. The Statistics of ‘Trade which 
we published on the 7th March were quoted by Mr. Lararp, 


the Under-Secretary of State, as affording good proof of our 


trade under the Government policy. We shall notice the 


debate more fully in our next. 








PARLIAMENT—CHINA DEBATE. 
( Continued from page 319.) 


‘ourselves we are bound to enforce such a course of conduct on them. I 
it right not to let this 


have brought forward this motion because I 
question be huddled up by a “count out,” and a “count out” never 
takes place in this House unless the Government are in it—(‘“ Hear,” 
and laughter) —and because I wish to give the opportunity to hon. gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House to express their opinions on the sub- 
ject. 
‘submitting a motion on this question— that it would be the wisest course 
if this House should understand that, at the next meeting of Par- 
ent, a committee would be appointed to inquire into our comme 
relations with China and Japan. It may seem presumptuous, consider- 
ing the uncertainty ‘of human and parliamentary life, to say what should 
be done six months hence, but some steps might be taken in the interval 
of the recess to procure the necessary documents from Chine, and in the 
meantime hon. gentlemen on both sides of the House might express 
their opinions on the subject. After the debate is over, | attach very 
little importance to the fate of the motion; but it is important people 
should know in China that this country is dissatisfied with the present 
state of things, and is not prepared to endorse the conduct of any 
Englishman which mey involve a repetition of our Chinese disasters. 1 
hope that during the recess nothing will be done to give us greater cause 
to blush than now, or to increase the humilation which we must feel 
at what has passed, and that every man in that distant country, whether 
official or merchant, will bear in mind that, in dealing with an ancient but 
helpless people, it is our duty and interest to act in accordance with the 
mild character of Christianity. (Cheers.) The hon. inember concluded 
by moving the following resolution: —* That in the opinion of this 

fouse, the policy of non-intervention by force of arms in the internal 
political affairs of foreign countries, which we profess to observe in our 
relations with the States of Europe and America, should be observed 
in our intercourse with the empire of China.” 

Mr. Lavanp observed that this question bad been frequently before 
brought under the notice of the House, and he fancied that the large 
audience now present was owing not so much to the attraction of the 
piece as of the actor. The hon. member for Rochdale had made a 
Poeech characterised by great ability and moderation, and he would do his 
best to answer the statements which the hon. member had made. When 
fon a previous occasion there was a difficulty in keeping together a House 
to listen to a debate on China, that arose, not from the Government being 
desirous of a ‘count out,” but because the House felt that the proposition 
to call on the Government to reverse the policy they had pursued in China 
involved too great a responsibility for the House to undertake ; and he 
would be able to show that disastrous results would have ensued from the 
adoption of the course then recommended by several hon. members, not 
only to the commerce with China, but to the interests of a large number 
of English merchants, But after those speeches either no resolution was 
put to the House, or the House was counted out in consequence of there 
hot being 40 members present. He never very clearly understood what 
those hon. gentlemen meant, The hon. member for Montrose the other 
evening, after blaming the Goverament for their policy, concluded by 
wishing that they should continue to defend the Treaty Ports and to protect 
Britistinterests in China. Why, that had always been the policy of the 
Government, and therefore, as between them and those hon. gentletaen, 
the question became one of degree and not one of kind. But now the 
House had a totally different state of things before it. His hon. friend 
the member for Rochdale had brought forward a new policy. He said the 
time was come when we ought to abandon the policy on which we had 
acted in China, and adopt another and a different one. That was an 
original view, and such 2 one as might be expected from his hor. friend— 
one displaying Ereat capacity and knowledge on the part of the hon. 
gentleman; but he thought he should be able to show the House that it 
would be impossible to adopt it, and that to reverse our policy in China 
would be to give up our commercial position in that country. 

His hon. friend had stated that China was the only country with which 
our trade had not increased ; but he did not think even the hon. gentle- 


















Ithink—and the thought occurred to me since I gave notice of 





man’s own statistics bore out that view of the case, because in the end of 
his speech he said our trade with China had increased threefold within the 
last few » He also said that the statistics quoted in that House on 
behalf of the Government were not trustworthy,—that the most reckless 
disregard of facts, accompanied by emphatic blows on the box, was ex~ 
hibited at the table of that House. The hon. member characterised the 
noble lord at the head of the Government as the master of that proceeding, 
and paid him the compliment of saying that he was the most promising of 
the noble lord’s pupils. (A laugh.) He should be proud of the past and 
hopeful of the future if the latter statement were correct, but be knew his 
hon. friend only paid him an empty compliment. He would now call the 
attention of the House to a few statistics which be bad gathered from 
official returns laid upon the table from year to year, and if his hon. friend 
doubted them because they were oficial reports he would refer to reports 
given in China by persons not connected with the Government, but con- 
nected with trade, and who had no interest in misrepresenting the facts. 
He found from the returns headed “ Declared value of Brite and Irish 
produce exported fromthe United Kingdom {o various countries and 
British Possessions” these results relating to the exports to China, exclu- 
sive of Hong Kong:—That in 1854 the amount was £532,699; in 1855, 
£888,679 ; in 1856, £1,415,478. There was a lual increase till 1861, 
when the amount was £3,114,157; but in the following year there was a 
sudden drop to £2,024,118, which was easily accounted for. It was 
owing to the cotton famine, and the consequent decrease in the cotton 
trade, The value of the imports into China was in 1854 £9,125,000; in 
1862 it was £11,699,964, and the exports increased from £1,000,000 in 
1854 to £5,451,557 in 1860. There could be no doubt whatever that 
those returns were accurate ; but if his hon. friend should be inclined to 
question them he wou!d refer him to returns published in a supplement of 
the London and China Telegraph for the 7th of last March, In that 
broadsheet it was observe: 

“ The advance of the import trade from China is very remarkable, the 
value having doubled within the past two years. The iraports of tea here 
have been very large—s considerable quantity now coming here for re~ 
shipment to the States of America, Russia, and other parts of the conti- 
nent. Chinese wool keeps steady, although showing no very large in- 
crease, and a new item appears in the imports of cotton. Hitherto China 
has been an importing country, receiving large supplies from India, instead 
of an exporting country. The value of British exports to China has been 
rather on the decline of late years, but this arises in a great degree from 
the decrease in the shipped cotton manufactures, which is scarcely one= 
fourth of the amount of former years. Beer, coals, iron, lead, hardware, 
and other principal articles keep preity stead; 
‘Our imports of tea from China and Japan had risen from 75,000,000 Ib. 
in 1859 to 184,000,0001b, in 1863. In a former debate it was alleged 
the proceedings of the Taipings had caused no diminution in the export 
of silk, and his assertion that it had decreased while the export of other 
articles had increased was questioned by some hon, members, but in the 
same are he found this statement :-— 

«The total export of silk from Shanghai during the year (January to 
December) 1862 was 84,988 bales, against 70,459 during the peosctiog 
year ; but out of this increase 8,339 bales were Japanese silk re-exported, 80 
that the increase on Chinese produce was only 6,194. A portion of this, 
too, may fairly be assumed to have been diverted from Ningpo, where the 
falling off during the last six months of 1862 was 6,620 bales ; #0 that un- 
less an increase be assumed at the latter port daring the six months of 
Taiping occupation, the export of silk from the two ports has actually de~ 
creased. According to the annual circular of Messrs. Durant and Co. 
there was a diminished import here in 1863 of 21,400 bales of Shanghai 
silk, 800 of Canton silk, and 900 of Chinese thrown silk, but an increased. 
import of 14,009 bales of Japan si 
His hon. friend the member for Rochdale had said that on a former occa~ 
sion he had quoted statistics of the accumulated trade in China, instead of 
those of the trade of China with this country; but it would be in the 
recollection of the House that he had quoted those figures, as returns of 
the accumulated trade, in order to show the good results that had followed 
from the protection of the treaty ports by the British Government with our 
French and American allies. His hon. friend said that, instead of having 
commercial intercourse with China in the towns of that country, we ought 
to conduct our trade with the Chinese in free ports, and the hon. gentle~ 
man pointed to Singapore in proof of the success of a similar policy. 
His hon, friend thought we ought to choose an island in the Northern 
Sea, and another in the Southern, and there establish free ports. We 
made Hong Kong a free port when it was ceded to us; but our doing so 
} caused very considerable annoyance to the Chinese. They would not 
| give their consent to the adoption of his hon. friend’s plan, and therefore 
it would be impossible to adopt it, for it was only after a long war we 
obtained the cession of Hong Kong. (Hear, hear.) If we could not 
obtain those islands by negotiation, then, of course, we must go to war to 
compel the cession. There was no alternative. But there were other 
Governments in China besides ourselves who would ask for similar con- 
cessions, and it was impossible not to see that such a policy would get us 
into endless difficulties, both with China and foreign Bowers. What bad 
been our policy in China? We had obtained from the Chinese the right 
of trading at certain ports which had heretofore been closed against 
us, As soon as British and foreign trade was admitted into those 
ports an immense increase of commerce took place. Shortly after- 
wards the Taiping rebellion broke out. The Government had often 
been charged with hav.ng interfered in this domestic quarrel between the 
Taipings and the Chinese Government — (hear, hear)—but that was not the 
case. Our only interference had been to prevent the Taipings entering 
the treaty ports. We had nothing whatever to do with them until they 
approached the treaty ports, and they might have gone on fighting for 
centuries if they had not threatened those ports. There was nota iplo- 
matic agent, a missionary, or a merchant in China who had not urged 
Majesty's Government to defend the treaty porte against the Taipings. 
Everybody concurred in asserting that the ‘Taipings were utterly incapable 
of forming a Government ; that they would not respect our treaties with 
the Chinese, and that if they were allowed to take the treaty ports British 
| and foreign trade would be utterly annihilated. In the face of these re- 
presentations what a responsibility would have rested on the Government 
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1F they had permitted the Taipings to enter the treaty ports! His hou. 
and gallant friend behind him was fond of quoting anonymous writers and 
nemspeper extracts im favour of the policy he recommended—the other 
night he Brodced a string of newspaper columns as long as a tailor’s 
measuze ; but he had never heard of aay evidence givea by any person of 

day and knowledge in favour of establishing relations with the Tai- 
pings. When Admiral Hope went out be was exceedingly desirous to 
treat the Taipings as e Power equal to the Chinese, with whom we 
cowkd treat inthe same manner, and he paid a visit to Nanking for, the 
puppose. But he failed altogether, and he was the last man in China 
to give up the “idea that relations could be established with the 
Ceimese, His hon. friend maintained that the Taipings were not destruc- 
tive, aud he was unvilling to accept the evidence of Ministers and Con- 
sul to that effect. In fact, he, aad some other hon. gentlemen as well, 
seowed to think that there was a perpetual. plot going on in China to de- 
ceive Her Majesty's Government. (Hear, hear.) There was mo doubt 
about it, however. Everybody who had seen anything of the proceedings 
‘of the Taipings concurred in so describing them. Nanking, Hankow, 
and other flourishing commercial towns were ruined the moment they fell 
into the hands of the Taipings. A great deal has been said about the 
thirty miles’ radius, but no general principle had ever been laid down that 
there should be a thirty miles’ radius frem all the ports. At Shanghai 








thet radius was the military line of defence pointed out by the military” 


authorities. At other ports a ten or twenty miles’ radius might be suffi- 
cient. It was altogether a military question. It was true that this thirty 
miles’ radius had been passed on several occasions, and the officers 
were not always justified in passing it. In several instances the 
Government had ‘condemned officers for passing it; in others 
bad acknowledged the force of the reasons on which they 
acted. It was thought necessary on one or two occasions, in 
‘order to prerent the Taipings closing the roads which lead to Shanghai, 
todislodge them from posts outside the thirty miles radius. The hon. 
gentleman had condemned Sir F. Bruce as one of the authors of this 
policy, but on other occasions it had been said that Sir P. Bruce had op- 
the policy of the Government, and that the Government had gone 
inst the recommendations of Sir F. Bruce. The hon, member for 
fontrose went so far as to say that the Government had suppressed a 
despateh, or, rather, a memorandum, signed by Sir F. Bruce and others, 
disarowing the policy of the Government, and another hoo. gentleman 
said that an admission bad been with difficulty extracted from him that 
sueh a memorandum had been received. That showed the reckless man- 
ner in which statements were made in that House—(an ironical cheer) —for 
there was not a single word of foundation for that statement. Sir F. Bruce 
communicated a despatch and enclosures to Mr. Burlinghame, the Ameri- 
can Minister, who wrote to his Government to say that he had seen that 
Gespateh, and had a copy of it, but requested that it should not be pub- 
lished until the English Government had published it. He himself was 
the first to bring that despatch under the notice of the House. He quoted 
from it to show the entire concurrence of Mr. Burlinghame in the policy 
proposed to be pursued by Sir l. Bruce—(hear, hear)—and he also stated 
that that was the policy which had been followed by the Government. 
(No, no.”) There had never, he might add, been any difference be- 
tween the Government and Sir F. Bruce as to the policy which he should 
Parsue, and he had over and over again borne testimony to the great 
ability and tact with which that gentleman had conducted his communi- 
cations with the Chinese authorities. Ie could not lay the despatch in 
qrestion on the table because it contained observations on the policy of 
reign States which it would not be conducive to the public interests to 
liah, but he would to-morrow or the next day produce extracts from 
it which would give all the parts to which allusion was made by Mr. 
Burlinghame. “One extract which bore on the point at issue he might be 
allowed to read. It was as follows 
“On the appointment of his Imperial Highness to the pont of Prime 
Minister Sir F. Bruce had strongly urged Her Majesty's Government— 
firstly, by protecting the ports against the rebels ; secondly, by aiding it 
in the organisation of a rezular executive. ‘The feeling of the British 
nation is always opposed to interference in the internal dissensions of other 
States. Sir F. Brace had, notwithstanding, on his own responsibility 
authorised Her Majesty's d uavy stitioned in China to defend 
the ports against the rebels entirely due to the allied forces that 
Shanghai and Ningpo are not now in rebel possession.” 
‘Then Sir F. Bruce himself suggested the employment of British troops in the 
defence of Shanghai, so that a distinct contradiction was givento the allega- 
tion that there was any disagreement between bim and the Gevernment on 
the subject. But be that as it might, was it, he would ask, or was it not, the 
fact that the position of China was improved? His hon. friend had quoted 
the correspondence relative to the destruction of certain junks by British 
officers, but it was perfectly clear that if a similar circumstance had oc- 
carred some years ago, instead of Prince Kung writing a diplomatic note 
to Sir F. Bruce, and negotiations taking place, war might have ensued 
between the two countries. Lord Elgin was, be also thought, perfectly 
right—and the result justified his conduct—in pressing on the Chinese 
the conditions to which he endeavoured to obtain their assent, Constant 
intercourse now took place betweea Sir F. Bruco and the Imperial au- 
thorities, and matters leading to irritating controversy were settled with 
comparatively little difficulty. With respect to our having entered into 
treaty engagements with n, his hon, friend seemed to forget that we 
Were not the first to adopt that course; that a similar treaty had previously 
Been concluded by the United States and Russia with that country, and 
thet he himself would in all probability be the very first to condemn the 
Government if they had declined to follow in the same direction. His 
hon. friend, he would further observe, condemned the existence in China 
ef a state of things which no longer prevailed in that country. 
‘Phere was no doubt still ia China much which was to be deplored. The 
colleetion there of large numbers of idle persons, known as filibusters, was 
a great evil, and imposed on the British Government a great responsibility. 
Buck a state of things could not, however, be avoided, unless we were 
Prepered to withdraw from China altogether. What, uader the circum- 
‘tances, had we done? We had established that extra-territorial system, 
which he admitted was opew to objection ; but whie}, considering tha cruel 
chemncter of the Chiness, wae nacewary for the :protection ef om oma 













































people and to prevent them from being exposed to unduly severe puni 
ments. The exertions of our consuls under the system tad, he believed, 
already tended very much to check crime in China and to exclude from it 
idle and worthless persons. Nevertheless, acts were frequently committed 
by British subjects which deserved severe punishment, but in all these 
cases the offenders had been fairly tried, and entire satisfaction had been 
given to the Chinese authorities. _ It was all very well to say that we were 
Supporting, in China a usurping dynasty, but having spoken much op this 
subject with Mr. Lay, who was perhaps better acquainted with that 

than any other living man, he had been assured by hin that the present 
was a popular dynasty, that the people looked upon it as having conferred 
upon them great benefits, and were willing to remain under it, while they 
looked with horror on the rebellion. Those were facts which he had 
never heard contradicted on reliable authority, and he asked the House, 
with confidence, whether after the explanations which had been given it 
would be possible for the Government to change the policy which th 
pursued, an order in Council having been issued to the effect that British 
officers must no longer take service under the Chinese Government. 
Therefore, our exertions were nowlimited to the defence of Shanghai and the 
treaty ports. Those ports we must defend against the Taipings, for if we 
allowed the rebels to enter them, Europeans by thousands and Chinese by 
tens of thousands would be slaughtered. If Shanghai, that great emporium 
of trade, which, according to Sir F. Bruce, contained 1,500,000 inhabit- 
ants, was allo:ved to fall into the hands of the Taipings, and to become a 
desert like other great cities of China, a vast responsibility would fall upon 
the Government, from which they would never be able to escape. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Lord Naas, referring to the statement of the Und-r-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs that he could not find out the meaning of those who con. 
demned the policy of the Government in China, said that what they meant 
was that the Government ought to maintain a policy of absolute neutralit 
between the two contending parties in that country—(hear, hear) —an 
to require all their employes—whether diplomatic, mititary, or naval—to 
abstain from mixing themselves up with the internal affairs of the Chinese 
Empire. (Hear, hear.) ‘That had not been the policy of Her Majesty's 
Government since about six months after the signature of the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin; and if they were now returning to the policy which Earl 
Russell laid down in his despatch about that time, it was becouse they 
had tried a different policy and it had failed. It’ was true that he 
those who agreed with him in condemning the policy of the Government 
had always admitted the necessity of defending the treaty ports, and pro- 
tecting the enormous amount of British property which was to be found 
in the towns and cities of China; but they had always maintained that 
our interference with the internal affairs of the empire endangered the 
safety of that property, and was calculated to defeat the objects which 
the Government professed to have at heart. Last year he showed that 
with regard to these particular matters the policy of the Goverm 
ment had been one essentially of interference, and he ventured to predict 
that on all these joints it would be a failure. He was surprised to see how 
quickly his prediction had been fulfilled, ‘The foreign Inspector of Cus 
toms had been igrominiously dismissed ; the flotilla which went out under 
the command of Captain Sherard Osborn had been as ignominiously 
withdrawn and disbanded; the Anglo-Chinese force, which was under the 
command of a very gallant gentleman, Major Gordon, was at present in a 
most critical state, and its maintenance would be so fruitful a source of 
danger to our relations with the Chinese Government that he did not 
believe that the Ministry would long be able to hold it. (Hear.) The 
Under-Secretary of State having taken credit for the success of the 
Government policy in China, it was necessary that he should show the 
House what the Government really had done with reference to these 
matters. He would not go minutely into the history of Captain Osborn’s 
expedition, but would refer to only one or two points to show with what 
carelessness and almost recklesgness the Government went into that most 
wild and extraordinary scheme. 

Before the expedition sailed last year he denounced it as impolitic and 
dangerous, and ventured to say that the Government hid taken upon 
themselves, without authority from a foreign Government, to despatch to 
ita large armed squadron. "The hon. gentleman the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs contradicted him flatly upon that point, and stated that the 
persons who had come to England to organise the expedition were armed 
with full and complete powers, and had satisfied the Government upon 
that subject. What were those powers? He found that Earl Russell 
very naturally suggested that Mr. Lay should produce some written 























| authority from the Chinese Government before the consent of the Foreign. 


office was given to his request, or the orders in Council were repeal 

Mr. Lay's answer was that he had received such an authority—from whom? 
—from Mr. Hart, his locum tenens. The Chinese Foreign Board had 20 
doubt told Mr. Hart that if he could send them any vescels they should be 
glad to receive them, but there was no written authority from the Chinese 
Government stating on what conditions this force was to be raised, or 
what treatment it was to receive when it arrived in China. Sir F. Bruee 
himself said that, although the fleet left England in the winter, it was not 
until the arrival of Mr. Lay in China in the following spring that the 
Chinese Government had any intimation of the position of affairs, of the 
cost of the vessels, or of the nature of the undertaking entered into by Mr. 
Lay. Therefore if our Government was not in ignorance as to the 











; intentions of that of China, the Chinese Government was in total igno- 


rance as to the cost, the intentions, and the objects of this expeditiom ; 
and yet the Under-Secretary of State assured the House that the Govern 
ment knew all about it and were in perfect accord with the Chinese 
Government and with Mr, Lay, who had come to this country armed wit 
fall powers to negotiate. If that was not kecping the House in the dark 
he did not know what it was. ‘There was a still more serious matter com 
nected with these negotiations, to which be must call attention, because it 
showed how very suspicious was the nature of the whole afur. Mr. 

and Captain Osbora made an agreement between themselves in thet 
country which came to this, that Captain Osborn was to have the entire 
control of the vessels, and that he undertook to act upon all orders of the 
Emperor conveyed to him by Mr. Lay, but that Mr. Lay was not to give 
any orders unless he approved them himself. So that Captain Osborn 
was to be catirely under the coatrot of Mr. Lay, and wae to receive his 
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orders from no one else, although nominally in the service of the Emperor 
of China. There was a sort of agreement between the Chinese Govern- 
ment and Mr. Hart, and it had been stated tbat Mr. Lay must have 
been conversant with an agreement that Captain Osborn should be asso- 
ciated with a Chinese officer of high rank, who should control alt matters 
relative to the feet. It was clear that Her Majesty's Government were 
entirely im upon by the representations made to them. So little in- 
deed did they think of the importance of this expedition that they sent 
‘ut no instructions to the Ambassador at China when the expedition sailed, 
from which Sir F. Bruce inferred that Earl Russell could have no in- 
tention of being a party to the engagement. It was entirely owing to the 
neglect of the Government and the carelessness with which the expedition 
was sent forth that British officers and the British name had been subject 
to such an indignity as the contemptuous dismissal of Captain Osborn. 

Tt was impoasible to continue these Anglo-Chinese expeditions, to which 
he took exception last year. The great difficulty in China is that the 
central authority was weak and the local authority strong, and he agreed 
with the hon. gentleman (Mr. Cobden) that the evils that afflicted the 
Chinese Empire were not likely to be remedied by these proceedings, and 
that no act of ours ought to increase them, ‘These contingents had done 
more to weaken the central authority and strengthen the corrupt local 
governs ofthe mandarins than anything else could have done in China. 

‘he House would be surprised to hear that Captain Gordon and his 
officers were not in the service of the Emperor of China at all. They 
were under the orders of the Futai of Shanghai, an almost independent 
Prince, who habitually set at naught the orders he received at Peking. Let 
implore the House to consider the disgrace that was brought upon 
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and in command of such a force. (Hear, hear.) He would remind the 
House that an act of the grossest treachery had been committed, contrary 
to the wish, but under the very nose of the officer commanding the force. 
An agreement for the capitulation of a town was made between the chiefs 
and Captain Gordon, but as soon as the Imperial General got them in his 
power he cut off their heads. In another disgraceful cise seven China- 
%nen were tortured in the very camp and station occupied by Her Ma- 
jesty’s forces. It was impossible to continue this species of assistance 
without being mixed up in these abominable acts. Take the case of 
Colonel Burgevine, who succeeded to the command of the English con- 
tingent afier the death of Mr. Warde. He was dismissed by the Chinese 
Government, in opposition to the opinion of Sir F. Bruce, who thought 
it safer that the force should be under the command of a foreigner than an. 
Englishman. He descrted to the Taipings, where he shot his second in com- 
mand. He then left the Taipings and returned to Imperial territory. Capt. 
Gordon thought it of great importance toget his name back into the Imperial 
service. What proposal did he make to Captain Gordon ?—that as they 
were both tired of serving the Taipings and the Imperialists, it wou'd be 
better for them to set up for themselves, and create an army and an alto- 
gether independent Power in China. (A laugh.) He then made a 
Piratical attempt on a steamer at Shanghai, and was at last sent out of the 
country by the American Consul. The truth was that these Eastern waters 
were so infested by men of Burgevine’s stamp that it was impossible to 
officer the Chinese forces without having recourse to their assistance. It 
was perfectly impossible that any course of action at all creditable to this 
countzy, or in accordance with the general fevling, could be carried on 
with such tools as were to be found at our disposal in China. (Hear, hear.) 
No wonder, therefore, that the Chinese Futai should have said that actions 
such as those of Burgevine and his comrades were altogether without the 
pale of civilisation. He wished to say nothing disrespectful of the English 
gentlemen who were engaged in those affairs. He believed many of them 
Were gallant men and wished to serve their country ; but daily contact 
with the people they had to do with, and with the scenes which they had 
to witness, would in the end blunt the finest sensibility. (Hear, hear.) 
He greatly feared in the case of Colonel Gordon that as a Chinese com- 
mander he had witnessed and participated in acts which the young engineer 
officer in the Crimea 10 years ago would have recoiled from with horror. 
(Hear, hear.) No doubt the temptation was very great, and very large 
sums were offered for the services of such men. By the blue-book upon 
the table it would be seen that Mr. Lay himself made upwards of £10,000 
in the last year. Those temptations ought not to be held out to British 
officers, and he implored the Government to prevent British subjects from 
yielding to them whenever they could. (Hear, hear.) 

But to turn to another subject—he was somewhat surprised at the re- 
peated statements made by the Under-Secretary (Mr. Layard) as to the 
opinion of the best authorities in China upon the policy of the Govern- 
ment. The hon. gentleman had endeavoured, on various occasions, to 
show “ that the policy of Her Majesty's Government had been approved 
by the merchants in ihe East, by missionaries, by naval and military au- 
thorities, by Sir F. Bruce, and Mr. Burlinghame, and he hoped it wuld 
be approved by the House.” Now, he (Lord Naas) thouzht he could 
show that every one of those authorities had individually expressed his 
disapproval of ‘that policy. (Hear.) With regard to the missionari 
taking as an instance Dr. Lezg. who had spent the greater portion of his 
life ia China, who was a ripe Chinese schular, and whose personal pre- 
dilections would incline him to a favourable view, he had condemned the 
Policy of the Government two or three different times. Sir F. Bruce had 

rouounced an emphatic condemnation of that policy ; he showed how 
Impossible it was that the flotilla could succeed, and was delighted at having 

t rid of it, and his opinion of the contingent was equally unfavourable. 

le could not but express his astonishment that the hon. gentleman should 
to-night have repeated the statement which he had mae on a previous 
Occasion as to the views of the merchants in China with regard to our 
poly. ‘The memorandum of the Chamber of Commerce of Hong Kong 

been already read to the House. But the hon. gentleman said that 
was not the opinion of Shanghai merchants. But anybody that knew 
anything about China was aware that the Hong Kong merchants were inti- 
mately connected with Shanghai, and he had himself received a personal 
assurance on the subject from a gentleman who had large trading transac- 
tions with Shanghai. [Mr, Layard: “ What I said with regard to the 
unanimous testimony of merchants and missionaries was with reference to 
the Taipings.”] That was not what the hon. geatleman had stated, 
Because he bad his words there. (Hear, hear.) And, besides, they mua 























take the rebellion as it stood, and when the hon. gentleman spoke of the 
policy of Her Majesty's Government in China they could not pick out this 
or that particular part of it, However, he (Lord Naas) distinctly affirmed. 
that even the policy of the Government, with regard to the Taipings, had 
been disapproved by all the authorities he bad quoted. (Hear, hear.) 

The hon. gentleman bad read a portion of a despatch from Mr. Bure 
linghame, the American Minister, as if he and the other representatives of 
the forcign Powers approved of the policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He (Lord Naas) had taken the trouble to discover that despatch, and he 
found that instead of being favourable it was perhaps the strongest thing 
that had ever been written against the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern= 
ment in China, (Hear, hear.) Mr. Burlinghame stated that he gathered 
together the representatives of the Foreign Powers in Peking, in order to 
come to some joint understanding, the principal object being (o alter the 
poliey which had been carried oa by Her Majesty's Government and to 
return to the policy of total and absolute neutrality. (Hear, hear.) And 
first he quoted the opinion of Sir F. Bruce to the effect that he did not 
wish that any English officer should lead troops against the Taipings, be 
would much prefer that the Chinese should take men from the smalter 
States of Europe, and relieve England from being considered the bully of 
the East. (Hear.) Mr. Burlinghame said that he was for a change of 
policy, declaring that the course of policy which had been pursu 
wrong. This was in the very despatch of which the hon. gentleman 
quoted a portion the other day to prove that Mr. Burlinghame and Sir P. 
Bruce approved the policy of the Government; and Mr. Burlinghame 
went on to congratulate his Government that he had been able to persuade 
Sir F. Bruce to write a despatch strongly disapproving the policy of Her 
Majesty's Government, and recommending an instant change. He trusted 
that that despatch would be published. It appeared also that Mr. Bur- 
linghame wrote to his Government to the effect that if he had known the 
constitution and nature of Captain Osborn's force, he would have 
objected to its employment, unless commanded by a mixture of 
officers, and not placed entirely at the disposal of an English 

















captain, No one could read these despatches without being of 
opinion that they were opposed to the sense in which they 
were quoted by the hon. gentleman the other evening. It was 


notorious that Sir J. Hope did not approve Captain Osborn's expedition ; 
and, no doubt, Captain Osborn would have as strongly condemned, had 
his opinion been asked, Captsin Gordon's contingent. He thought that 
he had now disposed of the various authorities which the hon. gentleman 
had quoted for his policy, and shown that they, one and all, concurred im 
strong condemnation of it. Any hoa. member reading tae blue-books— 
and particularly the last blue-book—must be struck with the absence of 
any explanation on the part of the Government as to the various impor- 
tant questions which arose. Perhaps European diplomacy had within the 
last six months overtaxed the powers of the Secretary of State for Foreign: 
Affairs. It was true hat England was supposed to be a first-rate Euro- 
pean Power, though the events of the last six months might perhaps have 
changed that opinion—(a laugh) —but in Asia England was all powerful, 
and its influence was paramount. England was in possession of an empire 
in India, by the side of which every other Asiatic Power was entirely 
dwarfed, and out of this state of things arose the relations of this country 
with China. They certainly seemed to be sufficiently important to jus 
tify the devotion to them of a large portion of interest and attention on 
the part of anyone presiding over the Foreign-office. When it was re- 
collected that during the last twenty years much of English blood and 
treasure had been spent in China with little honour, it behoved those who 
conducied the foreign affairs of this country to be, at all events, careful 
that nothing was done in China without their special and direct 
authority ; but he did not find in the blue-books any indication of any 
policy whatever on the part of Her Majesty's Government. (Hear, hear. ) 
The affairs of China were left to take their course. and the conse- 
quence was this country was drifted into difficulties and dangers in con- - 
| nection with that part of the world. ‘This circumstance assumed import- 
| ance when it was considered how necessary it was thit, in dealing with a 
people so peculiar as the Chinese, the English should consistently 
endeavour to set them a good example. The Chinese were most jealous 
of foreign interference, and until lately they ex--luded all foreigners from 
China. Such being the case, the English ought to be particular to 
show the Chinese that they had no object of conquest or azgrandisement, 
and that national honour depended on the fulfilment of national obliga- 
tior He feared, however, that what had occurred since the treaty of 
‘Tien-tsin had impressed the Chinese with a totally different opinion, and 
had tended not to remove. but to increase old jealousies. Tiere were three 
other Powers besides England who had distinct and very considerable in- 
terests in China. The interest taken by America in Chinese affairs was 
shown by the despatches of the American Minister. France had @ 
missionary interest in China. French ecclesiastical establishments were 
springing up there, and Jesuits were engaged in preparing Chinese boys 
for those competitive examinations by which alone admission was gained 
to the civil service of China. (Hear.) Russia had still greater interests 
in China, By means of the telegraph St. Petersburg was now within 
fourteen days’ connection with Peking. and it was highly probable that be- 
fore the expiration of twelve months the connection would only 
take three days. There could be no doubt that Russia had am- 
bitious views in the direction of China, and before long we 
might see a new Sebastopol springing up, which would be a 
standing menace to the trade of other nations with the Chinese, If 
we persevered in the course which we had taken, and availed 
ourselves of that influence which the employment of British 
military officers in that country would give us, we could not 
be surprised if before long we found French, Russian, and American 
contingents mixing themselves up in the internal disputes of China. 
(Hear, hear.) He was bound at the same time to express his opinion that 
the policy whieh the hon. member for Rochdale had indicated would 
hardly be possible at present. Esx-territorial jurisdiction was no doubt an 
evil, but in the case of China he believed it was a necessary one, for we 
could not hand over English subjects to the Chinese Courts. He was 
glad that the hon. member for Rochdale had rather intimated his intention 
not to take the sense of the House on his resolution. The time for reso- 
lutions about the policy of the Government in China bad gone, The 
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evils resulting from that policy were curing themselves. What the [Sane 
of British officers serving with the Chinese now that the order in Council 
had been withdrawn was not very clear. Last year he ventured to say 
that the policy of the Government in China was such that success or 
failure was equally to be apprehended. His words had since been verified ; 
‘and be could not think that any Government would preserve in a policy 
which had been attended with such consequences. (Cheers) 
Mr. B. Cocunane thought the House were indebted to the hon. mem- 
ber for Rochdale for having given them an opportunity for the full dis- 
cussion of this question. After the able speech of the hon, member and 
the eloquent remarks of his noble friend the member for Cockermouth, 
he should not take up the time of the House, only it was due to the hon. 
member that those who agreed with him should state their sentiments on 
this occasion. The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in replying to 
the speech of the hon. member for Rochdale, quoted figures, the accuracy 
of which he for one disputed; but, astuming them to be correct, the 
hon. member treated this question too much as one of trade, and did not 
seem to regard it as one affecting the dignity, the honour, and the cha- 
racter of this country. (Hear, hear.) He felt that the honour, interests, 
aud character of England had suffered by the policy which had been fol 
lowed in the East. (Hear, hear.) Accounts had just been received that 
C olonel Gordon and his disciplined force had received a most severe de- 
fost ata place some seventy miles from Shanghai, far away beyond the 
thi ty miles radius; and what would be the effect, coming on that defeat, 
of the news of the revocation of the order in Council, and the consequent 
recall of Colonel Gordon? It would certainly be most disastrous 
to the prestige of England. He did not say that it was wrong 
to repeat that order in Council, but the effects which would 
certainly follow that revocation would be due to that meddling 
interfering policy which, mischievous everywhere, had never been 
so mitchievously carried out as in China. (Hear.) It had been 
said that it was no use discussing this question because when instructions 
deliberately framed in this country had been sent out circumstances might 
have so altered in China that they would be no longer applicable. But that 
was in his opinion the very reason why the House of Commons should 
fully discuss everything connected with our Chinese policy, since when 
any course had becn decided upon it was so difficult to reverse it. The 
Under-Secretary had referred to the great benefits conferred on this 
country by the extension of trade, but he should like to have udded up all 
that the wars caused by this policy had cost the country, and then tomake 
a debtor and creditor account, and see on which side the balance lay. 
(Hear, hear.) One effect to be feared from our policy was the demora- 
lisation of a portion of the Christian inhabitants of those countries. ‘Those 
best capable of understanding the state of things in China concurred in 
regretting the conduct of many of Her Majesty's subjects out in China, 
and, he was sorry to say, also of some of our merchants, Speaking to 
the merchants of Shanghai, Lord Elgin said :— 
“ Neither our own consciences nor the judgment of mankind will accept 
us. When we are asked to what use we have turned the opportunities, 
we can only say we have filled our pockets from among the ruins we have 
found or mado. An eminent French writer has observed that it is one of 
the glories of Christian civilisation that it has caused a sentiment of 
repentance to find a place in the hearts of nations; let us hope that it will 
not be by pointing this moral that great Britain, when she comes to review 
her connection with the furthest East, will make good her claim to the 
title of a Christian nation.” 
A gentleman long resident in China wrote in 1860 
Our own advantage has been the regulating principle of our policy. 
We make exactions when it euits us, and do not exact them when incon- 
venient. Our diplomacy has resulted in confusion worse confounded. 
We shall probably now have to overthrow a Government we have been 
endeavouring to support. Had we been more considerate we should now 
have less to deplore.” 
The misconduct of our traders was not a matter of yesterday. 
dred years ago Dryden wrote of them,— 
“ Tndustrious of the needle and the chart, 
They rush full tilt to the Japonian mart 5 
Berett of s! ‘and prodigal of fame, 
Sell all of Christian to the very name.” 
ere applicable to the conduct of too many of our 
This was the language of Sir Rutherford Alcock on 
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And these | 
merchants still. 
this subject -— 

“ We are threatened with the same dangers now, by persons wholly re- 
gardless of what may happen if they can only secure their own temporary 
advantage. But it is the business and the duty of all foreign representatives 
to prevent a few juals thus endangering the relations and damaging 
the permanent interests of nations. It is better that there should be no 
trade than a trade carried on under such conditions as those which it has 
been attempted to impose. It is better that there chould be no inter- 
course than relations of ill-will and conflict, threatening only war as a. 
final result.” 

It certainly was very humiliating that periodically these lectures should 
be read to British merchants to teach them how to conduct themselves in 
their relations with foreign countries. The hon. gentleman said that Sir 
F. Bruce approved all that had been done in China, but such was not the 
fact. So far from Sir F. Bruce approving the policy of the Government, 
he had throughout conducted himself in a most able and proper manner, 
placed as he was in a most aifficult position, Writing in one of his de- 
Spatches with respect to the conduct of our consi e said :— 

« Thave also to observe that the Chinese Government in employing 
foreigners in its Custom-house is doing what foreign Powers have advised 
her to do, and following a system of improvement which in other countries 
has led to the best results. “I expect Her Majesty's consuls to set an ex- 
ample to foreign communities of treating with respect the gentlemen who 
hold these important offices, and who are not inferior to them either in 
character or social position. It is your duty in this way to strengthen 
their influence with the Chinese provincial authorities, as it is to that 
influence that we must look for the peaceful execution of treaty privileges, 
and for the gradual introduction of progressive ideas into Chinese ad- 
ministration which will enable us to accommodate its maxims to the grow- 
ing development of trade." 





























The hon, gentleman was, therefore, greatly mistaken in supposing that 
our policy had the approval of Sir F. Bruce, though it might have the 
approval of a great many subordinate officials in China, and of those 
who were prepared to take advantage of the confusion which they 
created in that quarter. Mr. Burlinghame, he might add, distinctly 
laid down, with Sir F. Bruce, the principles on which we were to 
interfere at all, which was simply to defend the treaty ports against 
the Taipings, but in such a way as not to make war on that consider- 
able body of the Chinese people; and Mr. Seward, in reply to the 
despatch setting forth that policy, characterised it as wise and just to- 
wards the Chinese. And what, he would ask, was the cause of the 
rebellion in Cnina? If the course which we pursued did not lead to 
it, it was, at all events, quite clear that by weakening and degrading 
the Government at Peking we strengthened the Taipings, and that we 
were thus indirectly contributors to the success of the insurrection. It 
was, however, said that our interference was based on the ground of 
humanity, but on reading the other day a very ioteresting work on the 
subject he found a very different account given of the Taipings from 
that which appeared to be generally accepted as correct. Mr. Forrest, 
in a work published in 1862, said of them : 

«Tt is impossible to live among the people a long time and not take an 
interest ia them, and in a certain way to like them. T have met with not 
only civility, but actual courtesy from them, and shall never regret the 
time I have spent among them. Heaven forbid that England or France 
should ever make confusion worse confounded by interfering in the 
struggle now raging. After seeing a great deal of both parties, I must 
confess I have no better opinicn of one than of the other.” 

Now, we might talk of a selfish policy and the necesssity of pursuing a 
particular course in the interests of commerce, which seemed to consist 
in killing our customers; but let ux not in tupport of such a policyt as 
that which we pursued in China invoke the name of civilisation and he 
interests of humanity, We seemed, in fact, to act on the principle of 
interfering everywhere, and our policy in the ast was most ridiculous and 
inconsistent. One day we fought against a great Power in the East, and 
the very next allowed our fellow: countrymen to aid in strengthening it as 
much as possible. The plea of humanity was put forward in defence of 
the course which we took, but if that was the true ground of our inter 
ference in China how came it to pass that we did not interfere in the 
ich was going on at the other side of the Atlantic? On the 
ple on which our officers were allowed to serve in China we 
‘might have permitted recruiting and interfered in the struggle in America. 
The reason of the difference which was made between the two countries 
was that America was a powerful and China was a weak one. It it was 
said that the Government had done what they had out of regard to the 
national honour and dignity, he replied that they might have interfered in 
a country nearer home, the sufferings of which had been caused by their 
foolish intervention and perpetual meddling. (Hear bear.) Allowing our 
men to go and fight in a quarrel in which they had no concern was nothing 
better than murder, and it was peculiarly disgraceful that we should adopt 
such a course at the very time when Switzeriand, which in former times 
permitted its subjects to'cell their blood to foreigners, had abandoned that 
practice. The hon, member merited the thanks both of the House and of 
the country for his clear exposition of the policy which we ought to purtue 
in China, and if it put an end to this objectionable and criminal interven- 
tion, not only our country, but the whole world and civilisation itself would 
be indebted to him, (Hear.) 

Mr. Lippitt said he must contest the accuracy of the statement made by 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs that if the policy of the Govera- 
ment had not bee rs might have occurred. 
tained that disasters bad already occurred. At the date of the latest advices 
Major G fi nded in the interior of the country. 
He bad | His communications had 




























































would bring news of the loss of his whole force. The fact was that the 
Government bad receded from their polivy, but not before they had taught 
the Chinese to distrust their own native leaders, who were their natural 
leaders. The‘ ings had also been taught the same lesson of the superi= 
ority of forces when led by European officers. At Shanghai 
plenty of alventurers were to be found, and there was nothing to prevent 
the Taipings from availing themselves of the services of foreizn officers. 
He believed that if the civil war in China continued, bands of these ad- 
ventures would be opposed to each other. The Under-Secretary for 
Forcign Affairs complained that the rebels would not observe treaties, 
He had always felt, on the contrary, a strong conviction that we ourselves 
had not observed good faith in our dealings with the Chinese. ( Hear.) 
We had pledged ourselves to observe a striet neutrality between the con- 
tending parties, but how had that pledze been carried out? It was neither 
fair nor correct to state that the Taipmgs—ragamutiins as they were, ac- 
cording to the noble viscount—had tailed to keep their engagements to- 
wards us. They might be people of low mora‘ity, but it was our duty not 
to lower the standard of our morality to their level, but to raise them to 
our own. (Hear.) He was sorry to say that, crucl as these people might 
be, their conduct to ourselves contrasted favourably with our conduct to 
them, The Government had a false issue on this question. Thos2 
who opposed their policy in China had never denied that it was their 
right and duty to defend the treaty ports. If they euntented themselves 
with that, the rebels would never atempt to interfere with them there. 
But the Goverment carried their warlike operations into the interior of 
the country—into the very middle of the silk districts, Since we had 
carried wat into those districts the silk supplies had fallen off. At Shanghai 
the supplies for a fortnight this year were but 350 bales, against 800 
bales for the corresponding fortnight last year, and 2,000 bales for the 
corresponding fortnight the year before. We had sup, orted the Im- 
perial Government to the utmost of our power; the Taipings knew it, 
and if they were made implacable enemies, and ravaged the silk districts, 
we had only ourselves to blame. The present stock on hand was only 
3,500 bales, against 8,000 bales which were on hand at the same time 
































last year, But our whole policy in China had died a natural death, and 
yet the Government were taking a great deal of trouble in defending it. 
(Hear.) He wanted to know fur certain what the effect of the repeal of 
the order in Council would be. He hoped the House would have 
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distinct statement that it was retrospective, and not merely prospective. 
Did it apply to Captain Gordon and Captain Cooke, and the other 
officers who had taken service under the Chinese Government? He 
‘wanted also to know, what he had never yet been able to ascertain, how 
Captain Gordon had been appointed, because every one of any authority 
in China condemned the appointment, and also whether he now, or at any 
time before, held a commission direct from the Sovereign of the country 
in which he was carrying on war; for, if not, he was simply a filibuster. 
(Hear, hear.) He hoped that once for all we had done with British in- 
terference in China. In conclusion, he begged to thank the hon. gen- 
tleman who had lent his high commercial authority, and his position as a 
statesman in that House, to a cause which was a cause of justice and 
humanity, and which the policy of the Government had been so well cal- 
culated to destroy. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Grecson said he had supported the hon. member for Rochdale 
in his agitation for free trade; but he could not concur in much that he 
had said with regard to our policy in China, The hon, gentleman had 
said truly that our object in China was simply commercial, and he (Mr. 
Gregson) would have been delighted that our relations with that country 
had never been otherwise. He concurred with the hon. gentleman that 
it would be desirable next Session to have a select committee to inquire 
into our commercial relations with China; but he could not agree with 
him in thinking that those relations were unsatisfactory. The hon, gentle- 
man had said that we were the cause of the present state of things in 
China, and that we should drive that empire into anarchy. But it had 
been often stated in that House that China had been in a state of anarch: 
for a very long period, and it was not owing to us that anarchy had prevailed, 
was prevailing, and, he feared, would long prevail there. His hon. 
friend near him (Colonel Sykes) suggested to him that he ought to say 9 
good word for the policy of the Government, as there was no one else to 
do so, and that was the reason why he stood up there to. make 
a few remarks. He was afraid the suggestion made by the hon. member 
for Rochdale with regard to opening small free ports would be 
impracticable. In the first plac sodoingthey would have to derange all 
the present establishments, and in the second place they would have to 
get the concurrence of the Chinese authoritirs. Now, Hong Kong had 
been established as a free port, but as compared with Shanghai it had 
not been at all successful. His hon. friend alluded to the recommenda- 
tions made by the Duke of Wellington. Those recommendations might 
have been all very well for that time, but we had got far beyond that 
point now. The noble lord (Lord Naas), who had made a very able 
speech, had appealed to the opinions of the merchants in China.” But 
he (Mr. Gregson) had taken great pains to ascertain from a large number 
of gentlemen connected with the Chinese trade what their views were, 
and he found them to be favourable to the policy of the Government, 
(Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman then read extracts from letters of 
Chinese merchants to the effect that the Imperial Government ought to be 
Supported, that the Taipings were only marauders, and that the limited 
swpply of silk was owing to their devastations. The hon. member then 
Teferred to the increase which had taken place in the imports of tea and 
silk from China, and observed that last year the large quantity of 160,000 
bales of raw cotton was sent from China, and relief was thus afforded to 
the manufacturing districis of Ensland. The trade with China was, be. 
sides, of considerable importance to the revenue of this country, for the 
payment of the duty on tea yielded a revenne of about £4.500,000 a year, 
and during the last 30 years the enormous tum of £160,000,000 had been 
Paid into the Exchequer from that source. 

Sir J. Exrutsetons had refrained for the last two years from taking 
Part in the China debates, bezause his predictions with respect to the 
Policy of the Government had been completely verified, and because he 
did not see any way out of the dificulties into which that policy had led 
us; but little as he agreed in the course which the Government had 
adopted, still less could he agree with the hon. member for Rochdale in 
his plan for extricating us out of our embarrassing position, (Hear.) 
He had always held that our policy in China should be to support the 
Chinese chiefs in the provinces where we traded, to support their Go- 
Yernment, and not to break in upon the much-cherished privacy of their 
capital and so destroy the prestige of the rulers of the country. Those 
‘bands of marauders who were now called Taipings, but who went under 
different names at different times, had long been the bane of China. 
When he first visited that empire, which was in 1820, he saw villages that 
those ruffians had set fire to, and the marks of their brutality on tke bodies 
of those whom they had plundered, ‘igandage was the normal condi- 
tion of affairs in China. It was caused by the descent of hordes 
from the more sterile districts, in which the population became 
too numerous for the means of support; but somehow or another 
those hordes were kept down by the Government of China till 
We broke down its presfige. He did not believe the hon. member for 
Rochiale's plan of free ports on islands practieaule in China, The treaty 
Potts afforded the only means of carrying on cur trade there, and we were 

ound to extend our protection to every one trading in those ports under 
the British flag. Besides this, in concert with our allics, we ought to 
adopt active measures to put down piracy in the Chinese waters, and there 
Was no reason why we should not have a treaty in respect to that great 
navigable river in China which, under God, would, he believed, afford us 
the means of introducing European civilisation into the heart of the 
Chinese empire. (Hear, hear.) It was said in the theology of China 
that when making the world the Creator took a pair of bamboo compasses, 
and putting one leg into the spot where Peking now stocd drew a circle, 
and so marked out the world, which was China. The hon. member for 
Rochdale drew a circle of which he made Manchester the centre; but his 
speech was a repetition of speeches that were delivered when the removal 
of the East India Company’s charter was under discussion in that House. 
It had been found that the Chinese would not take our woollens. The 
reason was, Russia sent into China woollen material more suitable to the 
tastes and habits of the Chinese. He had never believed that the intro- 
duction of the opium trade was a disadvantage to China. The food of 
the lower classes of China—a great deal of pork, sour vegetables, and 
vinegar —was of a character to produce intestinal disorders, and the little 
whiff of opium which they took after their meals was of great benefit to 
them. It was perfectly impossible for a man to make a beast of him- 





























self on opium under £120 a year. He hardly saw bis way clearly out of 
the position into which our policy in China had brought us. It certainly 
was impracticable to adopt the course recommended by the hon. member 
for Rochdale, but by taking up the matter with a strong hand and under- 
taking to curb the disorder y spirits who had been attracted to China by 
the love of gain and who plundered the poor Chinese, by establishing @ 
police force of gunboats along the rivers, we might produce some effect. 
By no manner of means ought we ever to have anything to do with the 
Taipings, for a more bloodthirsty, horrible set of scoundrels never existed 
on God's earth. (Hear, hear.) Nothing had ever shown that they were 
likely to esteblish a form of Government. They had no idea of any- 
thing but rapine and licentiousmese. Certainly he would be no party to 
recommending the Government to abandon the footing we had in China, 
but no doubt the committee suggested by the hon. gentleman opposite 
might be useful in devising a remedy for the evils of the present state of 
things. (Hear.) 

Mr. Wine thought the policy which had been recommended by the 
hon, and gallant gentleman must lead to a considerable augmentation in 
the expenditure we had already incurred in China. ‘The hon. and gallant 
gentleman had certainly kept his constituents in mind. He had often 
told the House of the gunboats which were lying at Portsmouth doin 
nothing, and if his advice were adopted there soon would be plenty for 
of them to do. {Sir J. Elphinstone. - They are all rotten.) (A laugh.) 
He could quite believe the hon. member for Lancaster that many gentlemen 
having a large stake in China praised highly the noble lord and his policy ; 
but what the House had to consider was, not the interests of a single 
class of traders, but of the British taxpayers. At what cost had our 
trade with China been purchased? In his Budget speech of 1863 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told the House of Commons that they had 
to face a war expenditure of £8,800,000, of which in round numbers 
£7,000,000 was caused by the war in China, and our Chinese policy at 
the very lowest estimate cost us an extra half million yearly. If on one 
side were svt the trade we had gained, and on the other the sum it had 
cost us, it would be seen that there never was a policy which gave such 
barren results for such an enormous expenditure. (Hear, hear.) The 
Under-Secretary would find on inquiry at bis own office that his figures 
were ludicrously fallacious, and bis facts were pretty much of the same 
value. At the same time, he could not altogether concur in the course 
recommended by the hon. member for Rochdale. At the time of the 
treaty of Nanking it was practicable, and he himself bad urged it upon 
Sir Henry Pottinger at the time. The course which the Government 
ought to pursue was to dissociate British subjects as much as posible from. 
all connection with the Chinese Government, to require that, within a 
certain area, Shanghai, Ningpo, Canton, and the other ports should be 
deemed free, and to leave the sellers of tea and silk to make their own 
arrangements as to duties with the Government. (Hear, hear.) 

‘Mr. KINGLAKE said the noble lord opposite (Lord Naas) had used = 
phrase which might, perhaps, be understood in a sense very different from 
that intended. The noble lord spoke of the force under Captain Sherard 
Osbora having been ignominiously withdrawn. He felt assured that the 
noble lord in eaying so meant only that the policy which had originated 
the expedition had totally failed, and did not express any condemnation of 
Captain Sherard Osborn personally. (‘* Hear, hear,” from Lord Naas. ) 
If thore was any fault which a microscopic mind could discover in the 
conduct of Captain Osborn, it was that he wight, perhaps, be deemed too 

and too resolute in determining to 


scrupulous as to the point of honour, 3 
pe from a position in which he might have been subjected to orders 


which he thought no British officer could execute without loss of reputa- 
tion. (Hear.) Great credit was due to the gallant captain for his be- 
haviour in that respect, and also for the success with which he hed brought 
hhome his force—a feat which could not have been, accomplished except 
by aman possessed of high personal qualities and ascendancy of cha- 
racter. (Hear, hear.) There lay before Captain Osbom and his men 
the prospect of much fame, and of wealth to a very large amount indeed ; 
but these things could not tempt him, and such was his influence with his 
force that, of 500, less than thirty failed to return with him to England. 
(Hear, hear.) He was sure the noble lord would be Glad of an oppor- 
tunity to correct any misapprehension as to his meaning on this point. 


Hear, hear. iH ; 
: Lord Nan said that nothing was further from his mind in speaking than 
toutter anything in the least disrespectful towards Captain Sherard Osborn, 
(Hear, hear.) His remark applied not to the commander, but to the ex- 
pedition generally and the policy on which it was based. He thought the 
whole conduct of Captain Osborn, from the beginning to the end of the 
transaction, was beyond all praise. (Hear, hear.) He had shown an utter 
absense of selfishness, and a sense of what was cue not only to himeelf as 
a British officer, but to the interest and honour of England. (Hear.) 

Colonel Sykes complained that his hoe. friend, the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs had tried to delude the House into the notion that the 
other Powers represented in China were pursuing the same policy as our- 
selves. On the contrary, while our policy was one of direct intervention 
on behalf of the Imperialists, the other Powers were resolved not to take 
any active measures, except in defence of the treaty ports when attacked, 
and not to allow any of their officers to serve under the Chinese. (Hear, 
His hon. friend had also described the Taipings as a sort of human 
locusts, who destroyed the fertility of the countries through which they 
passed. Since May, 1860, however, the Taipings had been in possession 
of the two great silk districts, embracing a vast area of country, and a 
population of upwards of 60,000,000 souls. (Hear.) He had, he might 
add, in his hand monthly returns of the exports of silk from Shanghai, 
and he found that while those exports amounted in 1860 to only 69,187 
bales they went on increasing until in 1864 they amounted to $4,033, 
‘The hon; and gallant gentleman then proceeded to quote extracts from the 
evidence of European eye-witnesses to show that from Ningpo up to Way- 
ho-kow, which lay on the verge of the 30 miles radius of ‘Shanghai, the 
country was flourishing and the inhabitants happy and contented, 


while ‘within that radius its aspect was described as that of a desert. 
In relation to the case of Major Gordon, he went on to say that it 
was painful to find that anybody in Her Majesty's service should have 
exposed himself to the odium that was heaped on that gentleman in 
China. Other newspapers had also condemned the conduct of Major 
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Gerdoa in speaking of him as an “uapriocipled soldier,” and another 
as a “sere mercenary,” and he regretted that Major Gordon, who had 
felt his position to be so irksome that he had at one time tendered his 
resignation, bad not adhered to his resolution and come home. That 
gallant officer, in a letter addressed to a missionary, said that if half the 
pains had been expended upon the rebels which had been wasted upon 
the Imperialists the country would have been at peace long ago; and 
‘Admiral Hope, who had been cited as the direat opponent of the Taipings, 
admitted that they bad well observed agreements which they had entered 
into with him not to approach within thirty miles of Shanghai for a period 
ef twelve momhs, and not to molest bona fide British vessels on the 
‘Yang-tec river. It was said that, if the insurgents came to Shanghai 
there would be an immense destruction of buman life and property ; bu 
the fact was that they were for five months in possession of Na po, 
and during the whole of that time they allowed trade to go on without 
qaolestation and inficied no injury upon Europeans, The Taipings 
had repeatedly offered to us the band of friendship, but their despatches 
had been returned unopened, and we had never taken the trouble to 
ascertain whether we could make any arrangements with them or not. 
Our motive for maintaining the Imperial Government had been the 
selfish desire to secure payment of the portion of the indemnity, about 
£1,300,000, which still remained unpaid. Our acts in China had been 
dishonourable and disastrous, and were likely to be still more so in the 
future. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Paturxsron: I am anxious to say a few words before the 
House determines the question which has been proposed by my hon. 
friend the member for Rochdale. It is remarkable that while my hon. 
friend took a very wide view of the subject according to his notions, those 
who have followed him have taken a narrow and confined view of it, and 
‘hate limited their observations chiefly to the recent transactions of the 











Government with regard to their policy in China. I will, in the first | 


place, deal with the remarks made by the noble lord and those who agree 
with him. What they have blamed has been the course which Her 
Majes'y’s Government have taken latterly in regard to the expedition of 
Captain Sherard Osborn, the employment of Major Gordon, and the en- 
gagement of civilians to assist the Chinese Government in the collection 
of their Customs’ duties and other matters of that kind. It was, I think, 
almost unnecessary thal they should express their opinions with regard to 
the expedition of Captain Osborn, or the employment of Major 
Gordon and others, because we stated, on a former occasion, that the 
‘orders in Council under which those officers were employed had been 
revoked, and that there was no intention on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government to renew them ; therefore that policy is at an end. (flear, 
hear.) I differ irely from those who condemn it. I think that we 
fectly justified in the steps that we took, because it is evident 
t the more we can contribute to the internal pacification of China, the 
more that trade which everybody agrees to be the main and proper object 
of our intercourse with China would flourish, and it is quite obvious that 
in proportion as the interior of China is laid waste by civil war and rebel- 
Vion, in that proportion must our trade suffer impediment and obstruction, 
Tam very glad that the noble lord had an opportunity of explaining the 
expression which he used a8 to the “ignominious failure” of the expedi- 
tion of Captain Osborn, There was nothing ignominious either in under- 
taking that expedition, or in the grounds upon which Captain Osborn de- 
clined to continue his services, On the contrary, as was stated by my 
hon. friend, and admitted by the noble lord, the whole conduct of Captain 
Osborn, from beginning to end, did him the highest possible credit, and 
reflected honour upon the country to which he belongs. (Hear, hear. ) 
If by allowing British subjects to enter the service of the Emperor of 
China we had been the means of stren-thening the hands of the Chinese 
Government and enabling them to put down the rebellion, or in any de- 
gree to diminish its scope, we should not only have been rendering a 
service to China, but should have been promoting those objects for which 
alone our intercourse with that country ouzht to be carried on. ‘Those 
measures have failed. Iam sorry for it. ‘They have failod not from any 
fault of those who planned, not from any fault of those who were engaged 
in them, but from the effect of those national jealousies which are too apt 
to prevail in many countries, and which have peculiar force in China, 
owing to the long established ‘eeling of hostility to anything that is foreiga 
and does not belong to the country. Somuch for that part of the subject. 
Then J will take the more extensive view which was taken by my hon 
friend (Mr. Cobden). Ie blames the whole policy of England—not the 
policy of one administration but of all ~ in regard to our intercourse with 
‘hina ; and he firds fault with different wars in which we have been en- 
prec. Now, the history of our intercourse with China is the natural 
istory of the relations of a highly-civilised with a half-civilised people. 
(Hear, hear.) It invariably happens that where a highly-civilised race 
comes in contact with a hall-civilised race you find that they act 
upon different rules of conduct. The high!;-civilised race expects 
good faith, justice, fulfilment of engagements, honour, and an absence 
bm wrong-doing. The half-civilised race, on the other hand, recognises 
quite a different rule of conduct, which the other cannot submitto. Hence 
quarrels arise ; wars follow the quarrels; engagements, treaties, and con- 
Yentions put an end to this war; the conventions and the engagements 
are broken; further quarrels arise; and in that manner relations are 
embittered, the superior strength und ascendancy of the civilised race 
‘assert themselves, and then the other nation, feeling that they cannot with 
safety or success practice their own rule of conduct, acquiesce in the re- 
Gulations imposed upon them by their more powerful antagonists. And 
comes a peaceful and a friendly intercourse. That has been exactly 
the course of the relations between this country and China. Now, was 
our intercourse with China sought for simply by the Government? If 
the monopoly of the East India company had continued up to this time, 
if our trade with China had been confined to this company, in all human 
probability none of these wars would ever have broken out, because the 
Intercourse would have been very restricted, nobody would have gone to 
China except persons under the control of the compeny, and the policy of 
the company would have been to submit to any indignity which might 
from time to time be offered. (Hear, hear.) 
There would have been no national honour at stake, no interest save 
that of the company would have been concerned, and it would have been 






































thought better to submit to any little indignity and wrong than to break off 
commercial intercoune without after’ all having power to redress 
these injuries. If, therefore, 1 say the monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany had continued, the trade to China might have been much less than it 
is, but we should have avoided the contests which have taken place between 
the two countries, (Hear.) But it was not in the choice of the Govern- 
ment of the day to continue that system. The whole country cried out 
against the monopoly of the East India Company. They said it was in- 
tolerable that such a trade should be monopolised by asingle company, 
and that monopoly was therefore abolis! Well, then, there was a 
general feeling that in proportion as the industry and the wealth of the 
country increased, in that proportion we ought to seek for new markets 
and new customers. It was said that the nations of Europe were wedded 
to their protective system, that cur intercourse with them must necessarily 
be limited, and that we must therefore go to other countries where the 
same impediments did not exist, and find out new markets, and 
enable the commerce of the country to acquire its full develspment. 
When the monopoly of the East India Company was abolished, there 
came aseries of contests. Injuries were inflicted by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Merchants were soned aud threatened with starvation in 
order to extort from them their opium, ‘The representative of the Eng- 
lish Government, Lord Napier, was cructly treated, and may be said, 
indeed, to have been killed by them, for when he was atiacked by a severe 
fever, the Chinese surrounded the junk on which he was living with other 
junks, on board of which, under the pretext of doing him honour, gongs 
were sounded every hour of the twenty-four, and he died in cor 
of not being able to obtain the test’ necessary for his recovery. 
outrage followed another. Again there was war. Next came an agree- 
ment. ‘That a;reement was aticrwards broken ; a conflict ensued, and so, 
step by step, we arrived at the Treaty of Tien-tsin, My hon, friend the 

er for Rochdale was very sentimental as to the objections made by 
the Chinese Government to a British resident at Peking, and he said it 
was very touching to read the arguments of the Chinese Government 
against allowing this. But I take leave to say that if we had bad a Mi- 
nister at Peking at the ouiset of these » none of these wars would 
have taken place. (Lear, hear.) fuse we were debarred from. 
communication with the Government of Peking, because we were at the 
mercy of provincial governors, who committed acts of injustice, knowing 
that they could do so with impunity, and could render their own account 
of what pas-ed, preventing all remonstrance with the central Goverament 
—it was on this account that we did not obtain redeess and that wars 
arose. (Ilear, hear. ) 

I venture to say nothing has been done of more importance, with a 
view to the maintenance of friendly relations between this country and 
China, than the acmission of our Minister as a resident at Peking, “Well, 
then, I think that this House and the country ought to consider, not the 
policy of one particular measure affecting our relations with China, but 
ought to consider the great features of our policy, commencing with the 
abolition of the monopoly of the East India Company, and ending with 
the residence of an English diplomatic agent at Peking and the establish- 
ment of direct diplomatic relations with the Chinese Government. The 
benefit resulting from this policy had beea immense. We are told—and. 
L agree with the statement—that our object in China is simply trade. 
(Hear.) We do not want conquest. (Hear, hear.) We want trade— but 
the trade must be protected by treaties. (Hear, hear.) Was the exten- 
sion of our trade by means of treaties matter of indiierence to the 
nation? Why, we all remember the pressure put upon the Government 
for the abolition of the mouopoly of the East India Company, and we 
also remember the enthusiasm excited in this country by the trewy signed 
by Sir 11. Pottinger, and the vast expansion of commercial i 
which was anticipated from it. ‘That treaty was made in consequence 

tions which it fe'l to my lotto draw up, and was concludes 
‘cordance with those instructions. One stipulation of im- 
portance, however, was omitted from the draaght—the provision that if 
any dispute arose as to the interpretation of any article of the treaty, it 
should be settled according to the English and not according to the 
Chinese version, What happened? The Chinese inserted in their ver- 
sion a stipulation which was not in the English version, and thereupon dis- 
putes arose. This bears upon the proposal of my hon, friend the inember 
for Rochdale that certain ports or certain islands should be occupied as 
places of free commerce, for the stipulation which the Chinese fradulentl, 
inserted inio the treaty was that there should be no communication wil 
Hong Kong except trom the five treaty ports, that there should be no com- 
munication between Hong Kong and any other part of the Chinese coast, 
This very much diminishe.t the value of [long Kong, and showed that the 
Chinese would have been very little disposed to tolerate an English 
settlement like Singapore, fice to communicate with any part of the 
Chinese empire, and unless it had that freedom its value would not be 
that which my hon. friend attached to it, Hear.) But let me recall to 
the House the great delight of the eountry on the conclusion of the treaty 
signed by Sir H. Pottinger, and the great anticipation of commercial inter 
course which would result from it. I recollect rather endeavouring to 
moderaie the fervour of expectation in this [Touse by reminding the House 
and the country that, though undoubtedly there was an ample ficld for the 
ultimate development of commercial intercourse between the two countries, 
the development would probably be of gradual growth, and that we ought 
not to be too sanguine of great results at a very early period. But 
trade has gone on increasing since then, 

My hoo. friend has quoted figures which have been disputed, but which 
are perfectly correct, and one remarkable fact is that the amount of our 
imports from China greatly exceeds our exporis to China. In 1863, I 
think, the value of our imports was about £14,000,000, while the value of 
our exports was not above £3,(00,000 or £4,000,000. The balance was 
of course to be made up by opiutn from India or by specie sent out. But 
how was that opium paid for? The Chinese did not send us £14,000,000 
of goods without payment, and those who received those goods must have 
sent out commodities of some sort to India in order to get the opium by 
which the difference was to be paid, or to get. the specie by which the 
balance of trade was to be redressed. Well, sir, I must say that I ver 
much agree with the description of the Taipings given by my hon. an 
gallant friend (Sir J. Elphinstone), if he will permit me to call him 90, 
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‘There can be no doubt that a civil war waged under such circumstances 
of cruelty by both lies, thor the balance of the crime is un- 
doubtedly on the side of the Tipings, must place the country in 
a much worse state than would be the case if peace were establis! 
‘Whether peace will be speedily established in China it is impossible for any 
man in this country to predict. We know that for 3,000 years China bat 
Deen the seat of turbulent disorders, of revolts, and rebellions, and it 
is therefore rather sanguine to expect an entire termination of the 
war, though information did reach us not long ago that the rebel- 
lion would be subdued at an earlier period than might be supposed. 
Tt has been said that our objects in regard to China fave been purely 
selfish, and, no doubt, they are 80, taken in a national point of view; but 
those who view this question only in the aspect which it bears upon 
the interest of the particular merchants who export to China, and who 
have establishments in that country, take a very narrow and limited view 
of the question. Those merchants in reality only form the outlets by 
which the thousand rills of industry in this country find their way to the 
great occan market of the world. These merchants are persons who 
convey to foreign countries the results of the industry of hundreds and 
thousands of our working classes, and those who wish to change the policy 
at present pursued, to narrow our foreign markets, and to stifle the develop- 
ment of our foreign trade are doing their best to take the bread out of the 
mouths of our working classes and to deprive them of their means of 
sustenance. (‘ Ob, oh!) I beg pardon, but what does your export 
trade do but carry your industry to foreign’ countries? and if access to 
those countries be debarred the industry of our working classes is checked, 
and they are deprived of the sustenance which they derive from the indus. 
trial operations of this country. (Hear.) For that reason I do not admit 
that our policy has been a éelfish one in the sense in which the word is 
sometimes employed. 

It is the duty of the Government to endeavour by every means in its 
Power to extend the commerce of this country, not for the advantage of 
those particular merchants who may be engaged in trade with any parti- 
cular portion of the world, but for the purpose of aiding in the devel 
ment of the general industry of the country, and thus rendering those in- 

e happy and 
Prosperous at home. Well, sir, I claim the credit of this view for the 
policy of the Government, and I do not claim it for the present Govern- 
ment alone, because the other Governments have been parties to treaties 
with the Chinese as well as ourselves. (Hear.) The policy which the 
Government of this country has pursued from the period of the over- 
throw of the monopoly of the India Company to tie resent time has 
been eminently sucecssful. I am persuaded that having zttained the 
great end of entering into friendly and direct relations with the central 
Government of China our position will not easily be shaken, and that t+ 
establishment of those peaceful relations will result in a large increase to 
our trade. Tam also most firmly persuaded that if we can get an un- 
Testricted commerce with so large a population as that which occupies 
China we shall have succeeded in effecting an object of great importance 
to the industry and prosperity of this country. (Hear, hear. ) 

Mr. Buicur: It appears to me, looking over the debate upon this 
question this evening, that hon, members who have taken part in the dis- 
cussion have expressed nothing but general condemnation of all that the 
noble lord has done with regard to China for the last 90 years. The hon. 
member for Lancaster, who has exhibited a confidence in the noble lord 
which might have been reasonable in him 60 or 65 years ago towards any 
Person older than himself, following the noble lord with docility that was 
Perfectly charming (hear, hear,” and a laugh), and I suppose with the 
View of supporting’ the policy of the noble lord, has been touting in the 
city for the opinions of China merchants who approve the policy of the 
goble lord. T understand there are about 120 to 150 English merchants 
‘dn China, some of them having very extensive business connections. The 
policy of the noble lord, which the hon, member supports, requires that 

lhere should be at least one ship of war sent from this country to sustain 
each three of those mercantile houses. (Hear, hear.) That is not the 
state of things with regard to English commerce in other parts of the 
world (hear, hear), and I suspect that there is some radical error in this 

ranch of our commerce or our politics with it which it is well worth the 
while of this House to consider. Now, the hon, member tells us that 
those gentlemen who have been writing these—I must term them uninter- 
esting letters—(a laugh )—had a great stake in China. Iam not at all sare 
that the hon. member did not supply those questions with the answers as 
well as the questions (a laugh), for they are 60 wonderfully alike. (Iear.) 

__! should not be at all surprised if he had sent them a kind of Treasury 
circular, No doubt it was true that these gentlemen had a great stake in 
China, but so had also the people of England; and looking over the last 
80 years there is probably no part of our policy of which we have less 
cause to be proud than that portion of it which bears upon our relations 
with China. The hon. member for Portsmouth did not agree either with 
my hon. friend the merober for Rochdale or with the noble lord. What 
the hon. gentleman had prophesied had come to pass, while none of the 
Prophecies of the noble lord had seen their fulfilment, The hon. gentle- 
man’s defence of the Government was that they had got into such a state 
of inextricable confusion that it was hardly worth while to do anything to 
get them out of it. (A laugh.) The hon. gentleman proposed this in- 
credible plan, that on the great river, which, as he states, is infested with 
every kind of ruffian who can make his way to it from all parts of the 
world, he would have I don’t know how many of those gunboats which 
‘gays vow lie rotting at Portsmouth. I suppose he would also establish a 
travelling assize, and appoint police magistrates similar 40 those ia Lon- 
don who should go to every place where an American or European ruffian 
tad established himself and carry out the law, not after the Chinese, but 
after the English fashion. We should thus be establishing tribunals for 
the administration of justice, having nothing to do with the institutions of 
‘Chins, aad owning no ellegiance to the Government of the country, but 
dependent altogether upon the Secretary of State for the Home Depart 
ment in Downing-atreet. A more ridiculous—1 do not wish to be o! 
ai a more absurd, and, I venture to say, a more ii ible schem 
was never submitted to Parliament, We ry I think, come to the con- 
clusion that the House, with the exception of the two bon. members to 
whom I have referred and the noble lord, universally condemned the policy 
































ee 
which has Seen parma: (* Hear, hear,” and“ No,” from Mr. Kinnaird.) I 
beg 1» I did not see the hon. member in his place. ( 

An bon. member asked me in the dining-room it any one had risen to 

defend the policy of the Government, and my answer was that the hon. 

member for Perth was not in the House, and that, therefore, no one had 
got up. (Ghee and laughter.) Why, the policy has been condemned 

yy men of every party in the House. “(Hear hear.) 

‘Will any one say that there was anything in the speech of my hon, friend 
the member for Rochdale which exhibited party feeling against the Go- 
vernment or personal feeling against the noble lord? The noble lord the 
member for Cockermouth (Lord Nass) has made an exceedingly able 
speech, and one which does him infinite credit. He has Placed the facts 
before the House in the clearest manver, and, as I believe, fully expressed 
the sentiments of the House, and yet his speech contained nothing of 
which any member of the Treasury bench could complain. The hon. 
member for ‘Northumberland (Mr. Liddell) and Honiton (Mr, Baal 
Cochrane) had spoken on the same side of the question, and other han. 
members have expressed similar opinions without there being the slightest 
exhibition of party feeling, and yet from all parts of the House has come 
the condemnation of the policy we have arlopted; and, I may add, lamen- 
tation at the faults which we have commined during the last 30 
Even our Minister at Peking, Sir Frederick Bruce, han shown himself to 
be weary and disgusted with the policy he was expected to pursue, and we 
know that this policy is directly in the teeth of the most emphatic ex- 
preeee of opinion delivered a few years ago from this side_of the House 

yy the noble lord who is now the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(hear, hear), and it was condemned in terms, if possible, more emphatic 
still by the right hon. gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
think I can answer also for other members of the Government who, if. 
were not silent under the influence of their position in this House, would 
express themselves in language equally decided in condemnation of the 
course which the Government have pursued in China. (Hear.) 

The Government appear to be in such a state of difficulty and em- 
barrassment that no one knows what is to bedone. The noble lord is on 
every occasion, as I think, reckless and unguarded in the statements that 
he makes about China, and every prophecy that he has made in past 
times has proved to be wholly baseless. He admits that everything he 
has done in his recent policy fas been a failure. [Mr. Kinnard: ‘ No.) 
The hon. member for Perth, I believe, did not hear the noble lord’s 
speech. [Mr. Kinnaird: “I beg your pardon, I did.”) The noble lord 
blained the noble lord the member for Cockermouth for speaking about 

joints that it was necessary to mention, since they had failed. I do not 
Pelievethatthe House has ‘any reason to regret that the policy in questionhas 
failed. The failure is not a blame to the Government, but the conception 
of plans ao absurd and impossible is a blame to them, and when they say 
that their plans have failed it is proper in thie House to take notice of that 
failure, and to inquire what pretence there is to ask the House to trust 
the Gov. -nment after a failure that is patent to all the world. I have no 
doubt the Chinese marauders—or rather the European marauders in 
China—would use the same argument as the noble lord. He says that the 
natural history of all contact between a highly civilised anda eemi- 
barbarous nation is ‘hat unpleasantnesses will arise, that disputes 
will be occasioned, that wars follow disputes, and that after wars 
have becn carried on to.guch a length that the highly-civilised 
nation has battered to pieces\the semi-barbarious nation, then the 
semi-barbarious nation becomes ei enaubann gan he 
more harmonious than the relations of the two countries. (A laugh. “Zt 
he did not tell us that one of the results of his policy had been to b.:og 
to a state of decreptitude, and almsot absolutely to destroy, the Govem- 
ment of the nation which enjoys the most ancient civilisation of the 
globe. (Hear.) At this very moment these horrors, of which so many 
members have spoken, originate mainly in the policy of the noble 
lord, (Hear.) And the hon, baronet the member for Portsmouth only 
said what was quite true when he stated that our insisting upon entering 
their great cities, and especially in breaking the seclusion of their capit 
city, and peeled off the mysterious and awful character that had prevailed 
in regard to their Government, and that, in point of fact, we had succeeded 
in shattering the whole political and social system of an empire compris- 
ing one-third or one-fourth of the population of the globe. If I were in 
the position of the noble lord I durst not get up either in this House or 
anywhere else and speak boastfully of the policy I had pursued, if results 
80 grave andjso disastrous had happened to so large a portion of the human 
race. (Cheers.) The noble lord had, I will say, an audacity beyond that ; 
for he charged my hon. friend (Mr. Cobden) by implication with having 
no regard to the condition and interests of the industrious classes of this 
country. He attempted to persuade the House that the trade with Chima 
the most miserable trade in the world when we compare it with the 
actual population—was of such great importance to the working classes of 
this country that it is worth while to persevere in the policy that has been 
carried on, and to encounter the great expense that has been incurred. 
Now, I venture to say, on the contrary, that our trade with China for 
many years back—I believe for thirty years—has no’ left one farthing of 
profit (I speak of the export trade from England to China), if you pay out 
of it the cost of the wars, the intermeddlling, and the military and ni 
force which is now apparantly permanently established there. (Hear 
hear.) There are fifty ships of war for the protection of an export trade 
of less than £4,000,000 a-year. If all our export trade required to be 
protected by an equal amount of naval force, we should want 2,000 ships 
of war to give that sort of guardianship to our foreign commerce which 
the noble viscount thinks necessary, and which we pay for our trade with 
China. (Hear, heer.) The people of this country manufacture cotton 
and other goods that are sent o China. They also pay taxes, and what 
ever interest they may have in regard to employment and wages it is at 
least counterbalanced by the excess of the expenditure of the Govern 
ment and the taxes they have to pay for our policy in that country. I 
waited to hear what noble lord would say about the future. He 
pointed to the past, He went to the East India Company, and told some 
imperfectly-narrated stories about transactions in China. He admitted 
that his policy for some years pest had been a total failure. He does not 
deny now that the country is ine state of absolute anarchy. He has had 
English officers fighting ‘out there, and says that orders have been sent 
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that they shall fight there no longer. He maintains, notwithstanding, an 
army, the number of which I do not exactly know. He maintains forty 
ships of war—more than fifty ships altogether. And yet the noble lord 
had not a single hope to hold out that there would be ‘any change in his 
policy for the future. Does he intend to fight until the Teipings are utterly 
put down; or ifthe Taipings should gain the ascendancy, will he join 
them in an endeavour to establish another Government at Peking? (A 
laugh.) What does he propose to do? Is it not clearly the opinion of 
this House that the policy of intermeddlinz in China is a policy of abso- 
lute idiocy? (A laugh, and * Hear, hear.”) 
Here we are, a small island on the opposite side of the globe, with a 
* population so limited that we are told we have not an army that we could 
transport to Denmark—(hear,hear)—yet stil! we are somehow to take within 
our great ambition this vast empire of 300,000,000 or 400,000,000 persons ; 
we are to influence the dynasty that shall sit on its throne; and, in point 
of fact, we are to direct the whole affairs of the country just as we should 
those of some small neighbour close to our shores. 1 ff not know how 
such an idea ever got into any man’s head, but having once entered in, 
and having taken absolute possession of the noble viscount, I suppose at 
his time of life he cannot get rid of it. (A laugh.) I protest against it, 
however, and the noble lord should take the advice recommended by 
several hon, members to-night of abstaining religiously from the slightest 
intermeddling between the two parties, of teaching—I will not say the 
merchants, but that other class which are not included in the list of British 
merchants —namely, those rude and unprincipled adventurers who abound 
in China, that it is not the intention of the English Government that the 
Englith army or navy should take any steps to defend them from whatever 
misfortune may happen to them. (Hear, hear.) It is a monstrous folly 
that the population of this country, 10 hard toiling and so suffering. in 
comparison with those who sit here, should be taxed year afier year, as 
millions of them are taxed, to carry on a policy that for thirty years has 
covered us with discredit, and vhich has wholly failed, and that this policy 
should be carried on only to please the curious crotchet of the noble lord 
at the head of the Government—a ciotchet which is not participated in, 
as I believe, by a single member of the Cabinet, which this House is wil- 
ling wholly to repudiate, and which 1 believe in every society in England 
where it is discussed receives the condemnation that this House has passed 
upon it to night, (Hear, hear.) I hope that when the noble lord sees 
this entire failure of his plans and of his prophecies, he will for once come 
to the conclusion that he is not infallable—(a laugh)—and that the united 
poo! sense and wisdom that springs from discussion, and which has 
een shown by this discussion, ought rather to govern a great question 
of foreign policy like this than the prejudices which the noble ford has 
20 passionately cherished for thirty years that at last they have got the 
better of his reason and his judgment. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Coxpen withdrew his motion, 
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LOADING. 

At Lonpox.—For Kanagawa and Nagasaki: Julia, Velocidade. 
For Shanghai: Aniipodes, Aurora Aurttalis, Tamerlane, Sir Harry 
Parkes. For Hong Kong and Canton: Sovereign of India, Oithoua, 
Pak-Wan, Mary Mildred. For Hong Kong: Maiden Queen. For 
Manila: Flisa, Angela. For Singapore: Coromandel, Early Dawa, 
Alexandra. For Penang: Mangerton, For Batavia and Sourabaya: 
Heilive Liduina. , 

At Livenroot.—For Shanghai: Alice, Twilight. For Hong Kong : 
Lodore, Virginia (via Cardiff), Falcon, Prince Arthur. For Hong Kong 
and Canton: Juanpore. For Singapore: Mount Vernon, Drache. 
For Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shanghai: Spirit of the Sea. For 
Batavia and Sourabaya: Oceaan. For Sourabaya, Gazelle. For Manila : 
Jesus. 

‘At Grascow.—For Singapore and Kanagawa: Stad Enschedi. 
the Cape, Singapore, and Hong Kong: Glengyle (str. ). 











For 


SPOKEN. 
Sovnenc, Rotterdam to Bat: May 1, 48.N., 7 W. 
Batavia, Amsterdam to Batavia, Muy 10, 48 N., 8 W. 
Koxtenaar, Rotterdam to Batavia, May 10, 48 N., 7 W. 
Pui vax Marvix, Rotterdam to Batavia, May 8, 47 N., 10 W. 
Hetexe anv Anna (Dut, ship), Rotterdam to Batavia, April 12, 22 W. 
Banace, 3rd d.p., No. 5,481, London to China, May 11, 47 N., 9 W. 
Jouanses, Rotterdam to Batavia, April 12, 2 N., 23 W. 
Huypecoren, Rotterdam to Batavia, May 13, 50 N., 2 W. 
Heynietta Manta, Batavia to Amsterdam, May 11,35 N., 41 W. 
Sr, WiLttaMs (?), Cardiff to Manila, 43 days out, April 5, 5 S., 23 W. 
Tresizonn, for Singapore, April 2, 4 S., 107 E. 
JANE AND Isazer, Cardiff to Shanghai, April 5. 
Jouanna Manta (Dutch barq. ), Cardiff to Batavia, April 16, 1 N., 20 W. 
Vyr Vaigxpes, Rotterdam to Batavia, April 15, 22 W. 
Dz Soro, Rio Janeiro to Straits of Sunda, March 20, 33 S. 17 W. 
Consrantta (ship), Hong Kong to L’pool, April 6, 36 S., 25 E. 
Cry or Quesec (ship), London to Shanghsi, April 2,37 S., 1 W 
Castittan, Mi to New York, April 24, 11 S., 49 W. 
APOLLO, Shanghai to New York, Feb. 4, 34 S., 31 E. 
‘A New Rostock Banquz, 152, boundto Singapore, May 21, 48 N. 10 W. 
SrTaey (?) ship, Sunderland to Shanghai, April 2, 2 N., 26 W. 
County oF Ang, Java to Rotterdam, April 20, 4 N. 23 W. 


VESSELS EXPECTED. 
(Exclusive of this day’s advices.) 
At Lonpon : Governor Van Swieten, Cissy, Mace- 
dos, Nelly, Mary Shepherd, Millbrook Meppel, Alexander, Ann Adam- 
aon, and Cymbeline. At Livgsroou: Marion, Forerunner, and Vam- 
pyre. At New Yon: Benefactor and Osborne. 

From Cutxa.—At Lonpox : Ethel, Monarch, Belle, Annie Archbell, 
Stornoway, M.M. Peter, Wm. Thompson, Samuel, Sea Witch, Spirit of 
the North, Daybreak, Black Watch, Queen’s Own, Ocean Queen, Theo- 
dore and Julie, Amelia, Thomas and Rebecca, Robert Henderson, 
Magaus, Nelly, Josephine, Glaramara, Sappho, and Charles Davenport. 
At Liverpoou: Fort William, Advancer, Simoda, Lauderdale, Be 
wickshire, Joshua Bates, Wm. Dawson, Cornelia, Inamhore, Alchymist, 
Isabella Hercus, Constantia, Nancy, Brysson, Thomas Royden, 
Regina, Victory, Bertie, Helena, Black Prince, Glengairn, Bris- 
tow, Henriette Cornelis, Victoria, Montgomery, Devonshire, Antelope, 











From ¢APAY. 











Bentinck, Polmaise, George Ruston, Blackburn, Macassary Ber- 
dinkha, ‘Crest of the Wave, Patrician, Vanguard, and_ Ann 
Forster. At ENGLAND: H.M.S. Encounter. At Farmourn : Divina, 


Panama, and La Plata. At Boapgavx: Johanna. At Hamsuro: Alt 
Mecklenburg, and Gravina, At New Yor«: Eva, Lettice Catharina, Dor- 
chester, Volunteer, Egean, Hermann, Haversham, Canton, Neuhof, Meck- 
lenburg, Lord Collingwood, Silvercraig, St. Paul, Sophia, and Mercara. 
‘At Montrea: H. E. Sassaune, Tycoon, Madura, and Romeo. 

From ManiLa.—At Fatsmourit: Maggie Lauder. At L: veRPoou: 
Aureliana, Teide, Burdoesy Habana No. I, J.A.U., Concepcion, Bella 
Gallega, Lyolla and Cervantes (via Cadiz). At Cowzs: Maile and 
Jobn Bawrfield. At RorrgnpaM: Zanibar. At New Yoru: Castilian, 
Surprise, Willy, Solo, Argonaut and Ocean Eagle. 

Tom’ SiNosong.—At Lonpon : Eliza Thorton, Oscar, Confiance, 
Najade, and Chili, At ENcLanp: H.M.S, Centaur and Pearl. At 
Livenroot: Bella, Gallega, C. Chisholm, and Victory. At FaLMouTH 
for orders): Helene. At Bompgaux: Salares and Java, At New 

‘onK ; Caroline, Rudolf, Harzburg, and Reynard. ’ 

From Batavia.—At Loxpon: West. At Fatmourn : Fredrika, 

From Penana.—At Lonpon: Edinburgh Castle, and Devonvale, 
At Fatmoutu: Schlomer. — 

FREIGHTS AND CHARTERS. 

No improvement has taken place in outward freights, and there is still 
difficulty in placing ships either for coals or general cargo. Homeward 
rates continue satisfactory, and inquiries for vessels from the rice ports 
are becoming general ; but little, if ang, chartering has as yet been done. 

Current Rates of Freight for Vessels on the Berth:—To Kanagawa: 
50s, weight, 40s. to 50s. meast. To Nagasaki: The same. To Hankow: 
60s. meast. To Amoy and Foo-chow-Foo: 50s. weight, 40s. meast. To 
Shanghai: 40s. weight, 25s. to 90s. meast. To Hong Kong: 40s. 
weight, 25s.'to 90s. meas, To Manila and Labuan: 50s. weight or 
measurement. To Singapore: 25s. to 30s. weight or measure- 
ment. To Penang: 40s. weight or measurement. To Batavia: 40s, 
weight, 90s. measurement. To Bankok: 60s. weight or measurement. 

The quotations for coal and iron from the North are as follows:— For 
Hong Kong: 438 to £40, and £1. 18s. For Shenghai: £50 to £52, 
and £2 9s. For the Philippine Islands, Penay, or Zebu: £2 
(nominal). For Singapore : £26. 10s., and £1. 5s, For Penang: £24. 
‘These rates are from the Wear or Tyne, and Newport, Cardiff, or Swanses, 


respectively. 
7 CASUALTIES. : 
The Loochoo 1, Warden, from Ardrossan for Shanghai, has been 
otally wrecked on the north bank of the Yang-teze-kiang; three men 
eported missing. . 
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‘The Tricolour, Price, from Liverpool for Hong Kong, put back to 


.—The Countess of Yarborough, Dumaresq, 
from Cardiff, which sailed hence April 16 for China, put beck on the 

r hour, having sprung a leak about 70 
ave to discharge part of cargo to be sur- 


Liverpool May 28 leaky. 
Caretown, April 


18th, making 6 inches water 
anes from this port, and will 


"The Ramolino (barque), from Newcastle for Hong Kong, put into the 
sarge 40 or 50 tons of coal in order to lighten 

hher, and tailed again on March 30 for her destination. 
The Zanzibar, Maack, from Batavia for Rotterdam, 
Bay April 18 for spars, sails, te., lost in a hurricane off Mauritius. ‘The 


Cape March 2 to discl 


irs required are extensive, chiefly masts and 


spars. 
At Sr. Vincrnt, C. V.—May 9, Dumbarton Castle (str. ), from the 


Clyde, and left 10 for China. 
—— 


At A 





ut into Simon’s 


sailed for Shanghai. 





<= 


ENSION.— March 28, No, 8,247, from Java, and sailed 30, for 


Of Ascrnston.— April 1, No. 9,184, from Foo-chow-Foo for London 
10, Ortelius (Dutch ship), from Sourabaya for Amsterdam. 

At Sr. Hetena.—April 18, Al 
and sailed for Amsterdam ; 21, Neul 
New York; 24, Wilhelmina and Elise, Priebe, from Cheribon, and sailed 
25, for Amsterdam ; 25, Medea, v. Teutem, from Batavia, and stiled for 
Rotterdam ; Troas, Desborough, from Manila, and sailed for Boston ; Mary 
Shepherd, Nichols, from Kanagawa, and 
from Japan ; Danube, Larson, from B: 
Eudora, Barker, from Ningpo, and sailed for London. 

At Taste Bay.—April 11, General Ward, Fuller, from Boston, and 


Landweer, from Banjoewangies 
rots, from Amoy, and sailed for 








led for London ; Cyrabeline, 
favia, and sailed for Rotterdam ; 32, 
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OVERLAND ROUTE. 


YOMMUNICATION by 
'STHAM to INDIA, AUSTRATIA, 
—The PENINSULAR 
kaw sa “ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPANY book Passengers and receive Cergo and 
Pareels at their IondonOflices for Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, 
‘Aden, Ceylon, Mudras, Calcutta, the Straits, and China, 
their steamers, leaving Southampton on the 4th and 201 
Of every month. For Gibraltar Bialta, Per pt, Accn, ad 
Bombay by those of the 19th and 27th of each month ; 
and for Mauritius, Reanion, King George's Sound, Mel- 
bourne, and. panes, , by the steamers leaving Southampton 
on the 20th of month. 
or farther particulars apply at the Company's Oftces, 
‘133, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C., or Oriental-place, 
Southampton. 

















NDIA and CHINA.—New 
Oreriand Steam Communication. 
neh Mail Steam Ships. 

> SERVICES MARITIMES DES 

a ‘MMSSAGERIES IMPERIALES. 

On the Oth of erery month a YRENCH MAIL 
STEAMER will ie ed from Marscilles, at 
Se for ALEXANDET A, gormeaponding with another 
steamer from Sues to India and China, Passengers 
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the following ports:—Mesina, Alexaniria, Aden, Point 
‘de Galle (Ceylon), Pondicherry, M-dras, Calcutta 





ONG KONG and WHAMPOA 
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won Indie Es is fxst-sailing Vessel, 
Ser hte eeeecears 
ine goods. Lae good 


le Wagncrn), 160, Lea- 
s, Regent-cireus W., 





Shipper ot tion for 
‘Yor Freight or Passage apply to Suant and | Siureon, 
6, Clement'e-lane, Loral London, 5. 








Por: SHANGHAT, the splendid 


Clyde bale Cloner TAMERLARE, AY 
Lied M LOGAN, 


12 years; 764 tons 
Com: 





aeree™ ‘and Co., 90}, Great 


For Preight or Passage apply to Sv. 
9, Clement's lane, amberanten, os aint 
jate's receipts wil uit fore signing ls 

Laing for waeeborae pools paar 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


ROBERTSON and CO. will de- 
spatch the following first-class VESSELS 
to their respective destinations. They are 
well adapted for their several trades, and are 

confidently recommended to their friends :— 
stination. _ Docks. To Sail. 


Shanghai 
Kanngrora 
Marka 

Manila 
Kurenehoo 
Penang 

‘Singapore | With des, 


Apply at 5, Nex man's-court, Cornhill, London 
chambers, 55, King-street, Manchester. 





snd Siursox, 


















or York- 


: HINA and SINGAPORE.—The 
following splendid first-class Clipper 
fip<. will be despatched as uuder:— 











: Last Ship 
Shipe, Docks.| ping Day. 
Aurora Au-| 
is Jape 90, 
Anti To follow 
Pak. With des. 





pore 
Yor Freight or Pa } to Kin Mm 
xe ight oc sags, apply to Kiziick Manin, and 





From LIVERPOOL for CHINA. 


Ships. s| Clase. 





Saanpore ...| 481 | AL ww 








Prince Arthur) 647 | Al ... 
Twilight...) 610] Al .., 


Yor terms of Freight or Passage ‘apply to McDiaaip 
and Gazensniz.ps, Liverpool 


FOE YOKOHAMA AND Naca- 
juick despa! l- 
‘known cli sri JULIA. ae = 





first-rate order, 


a rrsth hoyel Boek apply to uae "hee ond 





> 
Regular Line of Packet Ship, 
OR BONG: KONG in eet 


A, the well-known clipper 
orrnont, at 18 years, 766 tons regi " 

e WILLIAM HOLMES, Commander; 
in the West India Docks. This shio bas a full poop, 


superior accommodation for preeearers. 








aw, and 


PORT OF AMOY, CHINA. 


GENTS and Commanders alk ie 
that the Dock Company's Establishmen's at the 
above Port sera Srery fe nts for ROPATRING, SPAR- 
RING, and RE-FITTING VESSELS of all sizes, and for 
CLEANSING and PAINTING Iron Shipe, at moderate 


"Their ir lange Granite Dock, 286 feet long on the blocks, 
ith 19 tol fect water inthe entrance St spring tides, 
and fitted with Caissoon Gate and Steam Pumy 
gomplete working order, and is well enpplied with omy 
description of materials, 

EUROPEAN FOREMEN superintend the work in all 
departments, 

‘Amoy, lst January, 1861. 


(HINA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
‘Subscribed Capital, 2,000,000 taels, in 400 Shares of 
5,000 taels each. 

Pal up Cspital, 90,000 tacle. 

Drascror 


HLH. Wiggins, Zeq, Manager Commercial Bank of India, 
Chairman. 

FB deknacn, Zag. (ota Johnson and Ca), 

HL. D. Stewart, 


¥. Porter, Faq. isan Gibb, L Ung st om, an Co). 
I. Thorne, re a and Co.). 
David Reid, E: 


clea are about to be established at the sever 
pal in China and Japan. 
L. JOSEPHS, Secretary. 


UKLENTAL AND GENERAL 
MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, Finch-tane, London, E. 
LOS3ES and CLAIMS pon POL! 


pas 


icres frantea oy 
this Company can be made PAYABLE at the “following 
Dinca in ‘snd China through the Company’s Agents, 
as under :-— 


Bombay_Messrs. Ritchie, Stexart, and Co 

Calcutia—Mestrs. Grant, ‘Smith, and Co. 

‘Mudras—Mesary. Bainbridge, Bysrd, Gair, and Co. 

Singepore—Mesers. Cammlog, ones 

Hong Kong —Messra. Johnson and 

Bhantghar-tiesere, Toloaon ted Gor 
JOHN SOOTT, Secretary. 


GENTLEWAN about to proceed to 

SHANGHAT (oat betas fearie an Eny ent 

ina meen House before blog ing Inex- 
rionanle revereaces, e 

ernie ‘alfred ‘Southey, 146, ea aes te AY ooo 


THE LONDON AND CHINA TELEGRAPH. 
"HE FIFTH Volume of this JOURNAL 
the 28th December, 
Ry pe tee Oe 
snnum, ineinding Postage, and to the Export Supplement 
‘Terms for advertising, 8, 64. per five lines; and 
itt eptions end Advertisement ed abroad 
Iv 
the ne oe eiroerty ” 








. -" Cowastas MEA: 
Janzs Sarr 
Cuzsson ae Woopmar, 
‘Sanpans, Conzs, anp Co. 
¥. Baruer, 













2.” Sanpttamps, Burrany ax Co. 
+ Bam Scmmpr anp Co. 
. Howres, Hovexrom, 4 ao Co 


G. Scary, Anjer 
eg Gata’ SEEPS Tooke, ann Go, 
Hg SOME ears} Janes Ganpiwan, Houg Kong. 


\ dames Haspneon, 


Rete: -Japan . Pigwarst amp Co. 
sees LW. Hanan. 


conics, ia aroNeR TaD, 10 LOMBARD. STREET 





$30 
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MAPPIN, WEBB, 


PLATE and CUTLERY in Englan 
71] axp 72, Corwams, Crry. 7 i”. 


TeAVV.UAWNIE TARR KNTURS 





AND CO.'8 
LONDON WAREHOUSES contain the largest and best selected STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER 


d. 
7 aND 78, OxForp-Srrget, West Lxp. 





ine muye_Yuuery wor 





1, Uity, _Manutactor: 





J. C. and J. FIELD, 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS (IN ENGLAND) OF 


PARAFFINE CANDLES, 


TO WHOM THE PRIZE MEDAL (1862) HAS BEEN AWARDED. 


The Candles can ve obtained Retail of all Chandlers and Grocers in the United Kingdom 
Price Ie. 8d, iy r boned s 

FIELD" lebrated United Service Soap Tables, 6d. and 4d. each. 

The high melting point of the Paraffine Candles (190 deg. Fahr.) makes them well adapted 
for Eepostation to all climates, and they have been adopted by Majesty's Government for use at 
all Military Stations abroad. 








WHOLESALE AND SHIPPING PRICES ON APPLICATION AT THE 
WORKS, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON. 


GELLE FRERES’ PERFUME 


Carey Estastisuuent, THE house of GELLE AINF and CO., cele- Steam Wonks 









35, RUE DES VIEUX | 21 brated for the superiority of ite Perfumery, addvenses | 
AUGUSTINS, 36, | ieell to. the faa world ax much for its ‘seentially | at 

& PARIS. Deets cad dene pemanoe” Preparations es for 38) SEUILLY SUR SEINE 

Ist Class DEPOT: DEPOT: 1st Class. 
s 
af 2 BLUMBERG aco § H. BRULE, § os 
gi Jz 55, CANNON-STREET if - : GY os, RUE DE LHO- iB Fy 
‘WEST, A PITAL, a 

Modal. LONDRES, a cor BRUXELLES. ‘Medal, 
- TRADE MARK, 

Commission. Articles specially Recommended. Exportation. 


REGENERATEUR, a superior pomade. 
ENSARN tat, 
oothpowder. COLD M, AU LOTUS DE LYBIE, t ften and 
Sucunben SOAP for softening the skin. refresh the skin. i aa = 
VOLES. FStEROE: and VIOLET WATER for the hand. eRUEINS. NEGETALE, an ‘remmparalite dye for the 
CONCENTRATED EAU DE COLOGNE for the toilet. eas eh Dea inet salas Oe 


SPECIAU PERFUMERY WITH A BASIS OF GLYCERINE 


Soar, Toorn- pasts, Pommapg, Creast ror THe Compiexiox, Eau DE TOILETTE. 
To be obtained of all the principal Perfumers and Hairdressers in Kurope and other parte of the werld. 


BOYVEAU LAFFECTEUR’S ROB. 
only one authorised and adopted in France, Belgium, Austria and Russia. 


TPHIS Vegetable Ssrup, prepared and guaranteed genuine by the signature of Dr, GIRAU 

DEAU DE ST, GERVAIS, is vory superior to the purifying syrups. Tt effects a radical cuce, without mercury, 
of all affections of tive skin, scurf, scrofula, &¢., and aymptonis arising from the acrid state of the humours. The Rob 
is especially valuable in diseases which have resisted the effect of mercury or iodide of potash. The general eutrepot 


isl2, RUE RICHER, PARIS. 
Soll Betnil—Lonicn: Joscau, Hannay. New York; Fougera, Gaudelet, Mithou, Gibraltar: Petrou and Du 

Malta: Dr. Pirotti, A. Bugeja, Magri, ond A. Rolando Esperanza. Alexandria: Bellamore, Galette, Perin 
Bombay: Hranjec Nessermanjce and Go, Siigepore: Martin and Lute. “Batavia: L, Platon and Co. “Macao: J.D. 


LAIT PROPHYLATIC to remove freekles and improve 
ibe appearance of tne akin, 




















“CHINA MAIL” OFFICE. 
PUBLISHED at this Office, No. 2, WYND- 
HAM-STREFT (back of the Clat) -— 
1.—THE EVENING MAIL, 
Every Dar. 
Parcx,—2 dols. per month 
‘Trans oF ADVERTISIN: First insertion, Ten lines 
and unler, 1 dol.; each additional line, 10 cents. Subse- 
quevt insertions, per week, 60 cents ana 6 cen's— 
¢*Anction” Notices excepted, for which only Oue Charge 
per week ismade). 


2—THE CHINA MAIL, 
Once a Wsxx, 
(On Thursday Night). 
Paice—16 dols. per annum; Single Copies, 44 cents. 
ApvrarisiNo.—First insertion, Five lines, I dol. ; each 
additional line, 20 cents, Subsequent insertions, 50 ceats 
and 10 cents, — 
3.—THE OVERLAND MAIL. 
Osce a Foatxionr. 
(The Morning of the Mull's despatch.) 
Parce—To Subscribers to tho Weekly issue, 8 dols.; 
to Non-subscribers, 12 dol. | Single copes, 60 cents, 
‘Apyznrising—The same as in the Weekly.” All 
« Notices of F appearing in the Weekly will be i 
serted in the Overtend, ani charyed for, unless otherwis 
ordered. ‘A. SHORTREDE & CO. 
Hong Kong, Jan, 2, 1866. 



























PAYNE'S 
INDIAN CURRY POWDER 
S unequalled for its delicious flavour and 
aualtics 









‘Sd.,and 1s. 6d. exch. 
ligatawny Paste, jars, Ss. Gd. and 98, Sd 
ion Pickle, bottles, 2s. each. 
B le is highly approved, and as a zest for 
cold meat, &c., will he found unrivalled 

‘List OF CONDIMENTS, Bc. 


































prepared by PAYNE and CO., at the Belatee Bungalow 
Calcutta. 
Bottles. 
Pindaree Chutnee Js. 6d. and Se. 
Bengal Club, do. As, Gd. and 3e. 
Green Wango, do Ys. 6d. and 38. 
Cashmere, do... 1s. 6d nnd 3s. 
Luckw»ow (sweet), do. 1a 6d. and 3s 
Curry Sauce... Ia. Gd. 
Tap,” do. . 1s. 6d. 
Piesled Limes“, 1s. 6d. 
led. Mangoes 2. 6d. and Ss. 
¢ of Clullies os. 90, 
ind Fieh .. 2s. 6d. and 64. 
Balachow. .. 1s, 6d, 
Genuine Cayenue Js. and 3s. 
Repaul Pep; Js, aud 28. 
Guiva Jelly 2s 6d. and 6 





o 
Do Jan 
Do. Chinese G 


2 saa, 

uae 38. 6d. 

0 “jars bs. and 10s, 

Genuine Arrowrovt,1 Ib, ting, 28.3 7 16. Lins, 10s, 6d. each, 
PAYNE Anp CO, 

OREIGN WARENOUSEMEN, WINE MERCHANTS, 
AND IMPORTERS OF INDIAN DELICACIES. 
328, neGENT-sTHEET, & 46, MORTIAKE-STREET, W. 
Oprosite Tux PoLytEcuste IxstiTuTION. 
Orders can be forwarded direct or through the Agents 

of this Paper. 






























VICHY. HE BANK OF HINDUSTAN, CHINA. 
THE PER’ THE FREN and JAPAN (Limited). 
PROT VERNMENTS 16, “CORSTHILL, LONDO 


Capital, Two silions. 
Daxxens. 
Bank of Englond, The Alliance Bank of London and 


, Hong Kong, and 


Narcrat Mixenat WATER, a sovereign remed; 
for diteases of the liver contracted in hot climates. 
GRAND-GRILLE « CELESTINS spring. 
Sold in cases of $0 or 50 pints. 
92, nouLevARD MONTMARTEE. 





Shanghae. 
Deposits recetved at 10 days'notice,on the usual termas 





Loxnon, 97, Manoanst-stzzet, RROENT-sTREXT. 
Mansrituys, 9, Uz Pamapis. 


———— 
Peres and NEW ZEALAND. 

The most reliaile intelligence from these colonies 
is given in the AUSTRALIAN and NEW ZEALAND 
GAZETTE, published every Saturday, price 6d, free by 


post. 
London: F. ALGAB, 11, Clement’s-lane, City. 
HE CANADIAN NEWS and BRITISH 
COLUMBIAN INTELLIGENCER gives the latest 


intelligence from all parts of. Camda and the new Gold 
Fields, tien Original Courespondence from Canada, ke 





Price post 





md for fixed periods, at rates subject to special agree- 


ment, 
Drafts issued, 
China, &e, 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, paysble through- 
oat Europe, are also issued for the convenience of 
ravellera per overland route. 
. The purchase and sale of Indian and other securities 
and the safe custody of the same undertaken. Dividends, 
Ay, pensions, interest, or otter moneys realised, and the 
Fegistry of Indian Government Loan Notes effected, #0 
‘that the interest may be paid ia England. 
‘Brery other description of banking and cy business: 
in connection with India, China, &c, conducted on the 


nd bills negotiated, payable in India, 











HARTERED MERCANTILE BANK 

of INDIA, LONDON, and CHINA. Incorporated 

by Royal Charter. Paid-pp capital £634,000. Reserve 
Fund, £250,000, 

‘The Bank negotiates and collects billsand grants drafts, 
payuble at Bombay, Ca‘entta, Madras, Colombo, Kandy, 
$ ngapore, Galle, Penaug, Hong Kong, Shanghai, foko- 
hams, and Mauritius, issucs letters of credit and circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 
terms for which can be ascertained at the Head Office, in 
London. 

The Bank will effect the purchase or sale of Indian 
securities, undertakes the safe custody of same, and the 
receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, and other 
moneys, for remittance through the Bank or otherwise. 

‘The Bunk receives money on deposit, on which interest 
will be allowed according to the length of time deposited. 
Particulars 2s to rates.can be ascertained at the Head 




















‘most favourable terms. 
J. OUSELEY, General Manager, 


Office, 52, Threadncedle-strect, London. 
Office hours 10 toS; Saturdays, 10t0% 


| 
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MESSRS. RAND AND BECK LEX: 
(SUCCESSORS TO LAURIE, BEDFORD, AND RAND) 
SADDLERS AND HARNESS MANUFACTURERS, 
INVENTORS OF THE PATENT RLASTIC SADDLE. 
MEss8s. R & B. have a large assortment of well-seasoned Saddlery and MJarness 
suitable for India and the Colonies, always on hand. 
297, OXFORD STREET, LONDON (oppposite Stratford Place). 


TO RESIDENTS IN CHINA AND INDIA. 
JACKSON & PAINE, 
(EIGHTREN YEARS WITH COLLARD AND COLLARD) 


PATENT PIANOFORTE MAKERS. 
PIANOFORTES, WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, EXPRESSLY 
FOR EXPORTATION. 


13, STORE-STREET, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, W 


FACTORY, LITTLE STORESTRERT. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS FORWARDED FREE ON APPLICATION 











s? 
RVICES. 


cuT WINES, 3s, 6d. per dozen ; CUT QUART DECANTERS, 7s, 6d. per pair 
Regimental Messes supplied at the loweit possible prices. Engravinge free by post. 


INDIAN LAMPS ON AN IMPROVED PRINCIPLE. 
MAKERS OF THE 
PATENT ENAMEL GREAT CLOCK DIALS AT THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY. ESTABLISHED 109 YEARS, 
403, STRAND, CHARING-CROSS; anv 5 ax 6, DUNCANNON-STREET, Apsornino, 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY, 


AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SEASON. 


RIMMEL'S VIOLET WATER for the Tole, in clogant Parian bottle, $a, 64. 
RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, of world-wide cel Qe. 6d., and 5: 
The ALEXANDRA, PRINCE OF WALES, md ROYAL BRIDAL BOUQUET, 
2, 6d, per Voile, or the three in an elegant box, with photographs of the illustrious 


PSRIMMEL’S PELLUCID GLYCERINE SOAP, warrauted to contain 30 per cent. of 
Glycerine the Vert Soup ever produced for the Skin—Is,, extra scented 28. 
¢ ALEXAND! ‘AM, 9 transparent Pommade, for fixing the Hair, and 
making it rlassy without greanneits Pree 1 
ROYAL DENTIFRICE for the TEETH, 
RIMMEL’S PERFUME FOUNTAIN 

















\e shillin 
‘used in’ the Princess of Wales’ Brid 
Boudoir, an elegant g Room, Ball Room, Dinner Table, & 
Price from £1 on Hite for Bazaare aud Parties, 
The TURKISH SCENTED CHARM, « pretzy oruamment for the Watch Chale, pice 
Jag sent by pont for 13 stampa, Made nl in real at 21.1 
RIMM! i VAPORIZER, for P faming the air in 
Giana ‘Theatres, &e. Pri 


96, Strand, and 24, Cornhill, London; and 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


Sold by all Perfumery Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE! 
Important to Buyers of Matches, Wax Vestas, &c. 


OBSERVE TRADE MARK. OBSERVE TRADE MARK. 








adjunct to the Dra 








Apartments, Ball 








BRYA AND MAY’S 
PATENT SPECIAL SAFETY. ‘MATCHES, WAXY. VESTAS, & CIGAR LIGHTS, 
Safety Matches in Slide Boxes—One Doren Packets, Safety Vestas in Siide and Japan Tin Boxes of various sizes. 
THE above contain no Phosphorus, are not Poisonous, Light only on the Box, and are 
yecially adapted for the Foreign and Golcwtal markets. 
soon BIN and MAY, manufacturers of WAX VESTAS in Round Plaid Card-boxes, and in Japaned Tin-boxes of 
250, 500, ‘and 1,000, warranted for «ll climates. 
Tandstwkor.” 


‘Sole Importers of * Je 
All Orders made pays'le in London will receive immediate attes se 

WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 
S. NYE AND CO,’S 


PATENT MACHINES, 


FE various sizes, for MINCING MEAT, VEGETABLES, 
ke., &c., for making Sausiges, tines Meat, Potted Meats, and various 
Dishes, ” Price £1. 1e., £1, 10s. 3. $s., 26, 63., and £7. 7s, 
‘ie ia extremely elever.”——Timier. 

‘A small MINCER or MASTICATOR, to assist digestion. Price £1. 10s. 
Dance stable for invalids and for persons with decayed teeth.— The 
aneel. 

IMPROVED MILLS for CUFFEE, PEPPER, SPICE, MALT, &c., the 
best and most convenient made. Price Gs., 8, 10s., Ifs.. 15s., aud 

“The best anc it convenient Mill in u '—Family Herald. 


ROTARY KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINES of SUPERIOR QUALITY 
from £2 and upw: 


79, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON. 


THE FRIEND OF CHINA. THE MONEY MARKET REVIEW 


HIS Paper is now published at Shangbai,| 4 WEEKLY JOURNAL OF THE HIGHEST 
‘and contains full details of all the important Tripin CLASS, 

movements ; Mercantile and Shipping intellyence, Poli- | xxcLustvenY DEVOTED TO THE DISCU 
tical aad General Information from the ports in Japan COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL TOPICS. 


Peking, the Yang-tse, 
“GutgcrintionsSreccived at 12, George-yard, Lombard. | PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 






































IN OF 





street, Londen. 


Rowerr ADABIS, “Contraator for, and 

Wholesale Manufacturer of, every description of Fire | 

Arms and Appurtenances. Patent ceot the Revolver and | Sing.e Paper 

Breech-loading Gun. ‘Prize Medal awarded for Improved 

mente in Brecelonling Arms, International Exhibition c 
Merchants and ‘the trade supplied on the moat 

eral Serms—R. ADAMS, 76, King ilianesiroet, Lene aidk WILLIAM FENNESSY, 35, pag ra 








Single Paper 
nt Fon Soe 
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Notice to Passengers. 
KELWAY'’S ORIENTAL HOTEL, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
(Adjoining the Docks and Railway.) 

Hot and Cold Baths, and Modcrate Charges, 

{HE Propriotor, having been many years in 

the employ of the P. and O. Company, can give every 

information respecting the arrival and departure of the 
steamers, 

R_KELWAY, Proprietor. 


TUPPER AND COMPANY 
ANUFACTURERS OF PATENT GAL- 
VANISED IRON, in Sheets, Tiles, Iron Roofs 
Sheds, Gaterns, Pails, Gutters, Wire for Foncin fe 
KS AT BIRMINGHAM AND LON: 
Orrices: 614, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
‘Merchants’ orders executed with despateh. 


COWASJEE DINSHAW, 

Close to the Landing Place. Depot of 
EUROPEAN, CHINA, AND INDIAN WORK. 
INK, BEER, CHAMPAGNE, and 

SPIRITS of the best quality. Bombay-made Soda 
Water and Lemonade. Perfumery, Confectionery, Oil 
man’s Stores, aud Stationery of ov description.” Sola 
Topees end Canvas Shoes, ke, be., ke, 


STEAMER POINT, ADEN. 
‘Drawing aud Reading-room free to Passengers. 
THE “LONDON AND CHINA EXPRESS” ON SALE 























MBRELLAS and SUNSHADES suit 

able for all Foreign Markets and the Colonies 

are supplied to Shippers on the most favourable terms be 

JOUN MORLAND and SONS, Wholesale Manufacturers 

50, Eastcheap, London-bridge, ity. ca. 
Steel Frames, Canes, Fittings an all Linde of M 

or the Trade. Oiled and japanned silks and cambrica. 













Bottled Ales and Wines, &o. 


“ene BUYERS for the BEST 
BRANDS, unless BE-PACKED,” in conse~ 
quence of ‘repeated BREAKAGE. 
of Commeree, Nov. 16. 1d Breakage entirely 
peerentel, ana Be era Freight of Cases oy 
Being SEY MBR'S BOTTLE PACKINGSAND COO 

ice Th. pet dot. Bottles conttacting for tage 
uautities effect so great a in labour, &e., 
Rey ‘ean supply them at o: leas in price to 
Pera who wid Ra it nest profitable to order ther 
{o'be so packed in future, In use by all the leading Lon- 
Jon housea--'T. WHITEHEAD, 87, Earrcunar EG. 
Sole Sfauufacturer. 


elbourue Journa 














Dr. Curtis on Marriage, Nervous Debility, S} torres 
“Be with Plates. Poot free by the Aut 


12 stamps; sealed ends, 20. 


M4s#HOoD: the CAUSE and CURE of 
PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, with 

directions for perfect restoration to health ‘and vigour: 
being. Medial Essay on the treatment of Nervous and 
Geacrative Debility, Impotency, and thoee peculiar dis- 
qualifications to marriage which originate in youthful 
Errors and excess: the cure of Infectious Diseases with- 
out Mercury, and their Prevention by the Author's Pre- 
seription of lis Infallible Lotioa, the result of Twenty, 
five Years’ sucess fel preci et By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 
16, Albermarle-street, Piccadilly, London. 

Reviews or THE Wonk. 

“We feel no hesitation in saying, that there is uo 
member of society by whom the book will not be found 
useful—whether such person hold the relation of a Parent 
Preceptor,or Clergyman.”—Sun, Evening Paper. 

“Curtis on Manhood should ve inthe hands of yong 
and old. It is an ably-written medical treati: 











on 
Of erroraud effects of climate,”—Suudsy Tins, March 
23, 1856. 


conferred a great boon by publishing 
hich is described the source of thore 
iseasea which’ produce de in youth, or more fre- 
quently premature old age’ Daily Telegraph, March 27, 


N. 











Agents in India—Von Lintzgy, Loll Bazaar, Cal- 
cutta; Atheneum office, Madras; Hinnam, Queen’ 
Hong’ Kong, China ; Observer office, Colombo, Ceylon ; 
Esperance, Bombay; Times office, Malta, price half a 
dollar or one rupee.’ Patients in India and the Colonies 
cau be successfully treated by letter, by enclosing the 
consultation fee of £1, and inediciues forwarded ‘with 
secrecy and despatel, "Consultations daly frum 10 t0$ 
and 6 to 

London Aj ents:—J. Allen. 20, Warwick-lane, Pater. 
noster-row ; , Cornhill, London ; and the book- 
tellers in town and couotry. 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Dzsimasiz Pos- 
sxssion.—Withont health, no amount of wealtl 
no means of pleasure are of the slightest value. 
inconceivable how small a disturbance of the animal 
functicns begets wretchedness, aud how readily it may be 
Tectifed by s few doves of wom purifying, and regulating 
@, euch as these world-renowned Pill’. 

have prone ‘he best friend to mankind in every on 

rary lan and under almost every eeumatance, Hal 
loway’s Pll purify the blood, rectify digetion 

1, ind, ite the bow: 


rere intuenser saa’ ether ehmenia are epee, these 
Pills should by every one to keep 
































taken occasionally 
She hed and ape oo foom the veut of the prevailing 
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THESE VESSELS HAVING BEEN CHIEFLY SELECTED FOR QUICK SAILING, MODERATE DRAUGHT 
OF WATER, AND LARGE CARRYING CAPACITY, ARE CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED TO ALL 
INTERESTED IN THE EASTERN COASTING TRADE. 


THE SCHOONERS STAND AND SHIFT WITHOUT BALLAST, AND ARE ABLY COMMANDED BY MASTERS 
EXPERIENCED IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, WEST INDIAN, AND AFRICAN COASTING TRADES. 


VESSELS. 
Tons When 

Names. Register. Built. Master. 
LAUNCESTON ... ove Ship «. 685 Ati 1869. 1852. Spence. 
ROYAL CHARLIE ... Barque ... 460, 1861. Weexs. 
OPHIR we 410g til 1865. 1862, Has. 
RAMOLINA » ae «8838, 10 years, 1868. Crawzer. 
NORTHERN QUEEN oe 888, 10, = :1863. Coares. 
comuUs » ow 877-10 gg 1863. Buac. 
CARAVAN now 8800 Dy, «= 1863. TeRNER. 
ELIZABETH DAWSON... 4, + 819 4, 9 , 1860. Leacn. 
TRAFALGAR ww ne 298, 10, «= :1862, Harr. 
BEN NEVIS we Brig «270 8 ~—-1859. Kisttonn. 
MADURA ... w= Barque ... 815 4, 10 ,, 1868. Marmewa, 
MARY - » ow 21 4 9 4 1862, Peverter. 
KUNG HOU 8m. Schnr, 190 4, 10 4, 1868. Wesrcorr. 
MARGARET CAMPBELL , we 122 yy 9 on 1857. Prue. 
WBILIA ... 184, 8 4, 1860. Maruewsox. 
IDAs as» Schooner 145, till 1871. 1850, Prrrs. 
JULIA ANN we 180 SD year, 1860, Warrwiut. 
GITANA .. " we 116 4, 11. 4, =: 1853. Duapare. 
CHILD OF THE OCEAN» « =77) Sy : 12 ~——:1868. Moor. 

STEAM TUG. 

PRINCE KUNG 285 tons BM. 100 H.P.N. Pad. Str, Cann. 





CONSIGNEES, 














Bombay ...  .. ase. Mesars. David Sassoon & Co, 
Kurrachee oo wey Lidbetter & Co. . 
(Lloyd's Agen 
Madras... we oo »  Dymes & Co. joa 
Calcutta. 4. 0.) May, Pickford, & Co. 
Akyab ee egy Halliday, Bulloch, & 
; Co, 
Bassein .,. ” ” ” 
Rangoon » 1 ” 
Penang we ey William Hall’ Co. 
Singapore... sy, Syme & Co, {verte 
Agents). 
Batavia. ee gg Fiteair, Srme & Co. 
Manila... weg, Ker & 
HongKong wns Bourjen, “Hubener & 
Canton... 0. ae gy, - Adam Scott & Co. 
Macao. ewe yy Borja, Hiubener & 
jo. 
Fuchau ... we ae oy Gilman & Co, 
Ningpo we eve gy Matthaei & Co. 
SmancHar oe one »  Newserr, Exuior, & 
Tien-tin .. ae), Meadows & Co. 
Nagasaki © egy Glover & Co. 
Yokohama ooo » Aspinall, Cornes & Co. 
Melbourne (Vi tora) ons » Dalgety & Co. 
Geelong... «» 49 Dalgety, Ibbotson & 
Co. 
Launceston (Tasmania) .. Du Crox & Co. 
Hobart Town (Tasmania) Mr. Lavington Roope. 
Adelaide ... ws qy Joseph Darwent. 
Sydney ... » Robert Graham. 
Canterbury (New Zealand) Mesars, Dalgety, Buckley s 
Otago "on n Dalgety, Rattray” %% 
Mauritius... + Blyth Bros. and Co., 
C f Good He Borradaile, the 
rape of lope aes “ ile, Thompeon, 
‘Hall & Co., 
Barbadoes mn Louls, Son, & 
Demerara » _ Jobn Jones. 
ase ded (Fort of Spain)... =", ‘Alex. Campbell & Co. 
Mont » Gillespie Moffatt & Co. 
vassare! Toland (Victoria) Dickson, Compball & & 
San Francisco .., weg =~ Dickson, Do ware 





Manager in England, 
Wa. HENRY FLETCHER ELLIOT, 22, Austin Friars, London. 





4 Agents required at Colombo, Point de Galle, Chefoo, Svatow, Amoy, Hakodadi, Sanghalien, Nicolaewk, Kamiohathe, 


Quebec, Bankok, Sai 


gon. 


Apply to Eutzor and Co., 22, Austin Friars, London; or to Newnzny, Euitor and Co., Shanghai. 


Panter ta Frpricten by icons tnd XPIDER, Mitr ae rend a sal hes Lee hares a ee Otiee ofthe 5 Lowpon aD Curse Tusunern,” 


, Jones, 


